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the Fortune 500. 


The 24-valve, thoroughbred performance and ably 

Ford Taurus SHO, the and special sport 
suctess has become allows you 
much more exhilarating manage traffic 


drive. tively you manage your our 

power V-6. Engineered you with 
Buckle save lives. 
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appointments like fully articulated sport 
seats (leather trim and per- 
formance instrumentation, offers the 
proper seating for those your standing. 

short, those positions power 
should find themselves right home the 
‘driver’s Ford Taurus SHO. could 
just one the easiest executive decisions 
Best-built American cars. 


sumer-reported problems series 


with driver air bag 
Have you driven Ford...lately? 


“For five years, gasification technology lighted 
100,000 homes with clean energy from coal. keep clean with 
gasification process that invented and perfected. very 
workable solution difficult environmental problem.” 

Madeleine Marchese General Manager, Marketing for 
Texaco Syngas Inc. 

“Our coal gasification process has produced over 2.5 billion 
kilowatt hours electricity for California residents. record 
other coal gasification process has even come close to. 

“The Texaco process has not only been proven economically, 
the clean air standards proposed the Bush Admini- 


stration. That proposal for the year 2000. Texaco 
“As technology, coal gasification powerful tool the 

fight against acid rain. alternate energy source, makes 

more energy self-sufficient. have 300 year supply coal 

current consumption rates. 

“Texaco people have even devised ingenious methods 


Madeleine Marchese 

General Manager, Marketing 

Texaco Syngas Inc. 


expand the technology for the gasification 
municipal Our process designed not 
only get rid sludge but into 
usable energy.” 

Clearly, there enormous potential for 
America and its environment. And future. 
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UNCOVERING 
RADIATION 


VDT STORIES THAT 
STILL MAKE THE NEWS 


Danger your desk? 


recent months the press has, last, 
gotten around paying attention the 
VDT radiation story. But the context 
research delays, bad information, gov- 
ernment complacency continues 
uncovered. Here’s what happening 
this controversial field. 

First the good news: the spring, 
IBM introduced VDTs for its PS/2 per- 
sonal computers that are shielded re- 
duce very low frequency (VLF) 
magnetic fields, the type radiation that 
has been associated with miscarriages 
and birth defects. Not that Big Blue has 
conceded this link; are responding 
market the company line. 
The U.S. was not the first nation de- 
mand the product: IBM started market- 
ing low-VLF units Sweden, where 
unions have pushed for protection, four 
years ago. 

Another positive development: last 
summer, year after researchers from 
Kaiser Permanente announced that 
women who used VDTs for more than 
twenty hours week during the first 
trimester pregnancy had twice 
many miscarriages other office work- 
ers, the National Institutes Health 
funded major study Mount Sinai 
Hospital New York City test the 
hypothesis that something the modern 
office, perhaps VDTs, harms the devel- 
oping fetus. took Mount Sinai four 
years secure that funding. 

Some experts had argued that would 
have been wiser wait until the Na- 
tional Institute for Occupational Safety 
and Health epidemiological study 
VDT pregnancy risks was completed be- 


fore moving ahead new study. But 
the results the NIOSH study first 
publicized 1982, but not begun until 
1985 are already two years overdue. 

Given all the delays, came big 
surprise April that the slow-moving 
NIOSH decided include the measure- 
ment radiation emitted the termi- 
nals eight BellSouth offices. 
(BellSouth insisted search warrant 
for each site before granting NIOSH en- 
try.) Radiation surveys were not part 
the original study plan and some ob- 
servers inferred that some unexpected 
finding must have prompted NIOSH 
reconsider its scope this late date. Dr. 
Teresa Schnorr, the study director, re- 
fused comment, other than promise 
some answers the fall. 

Now the bad news: while experiments 
with mice, rats, and chicks continue 
support the hypothesis that VLF mag- 
netic fields can harm the developing em- 
bryo, research from Sweden, Spain, and 
Canada adds that the fields are most 
harmful during the very early stages 
pregnancy. the animal studies are ap- 
plicable humans, there little point 
policy alternative work during 
pregnancy because the time woman 
knows, can prove her employer, 
that she pregnant, the period great- 


ZZ 


est risk has already passed. More than 
ten years after the reproductive-risk is- 
sue emerged, not single animal study 
VLF fields has ever been attempted 
the U.S. 

Worse yet the news that second 
type magnetic field, the extremely low 
frequency (ELF) field more often as- 
sociated with power lines than with 
VDTs may even greater VDT 
hazard than the VLF magnetic field. 
large body scientific work points 
possible cancer threat ELF field levels 
routinely present around many VDTs. 
make matters even more compli- 
cated, ELF fields have also been linked 
miscarriages. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, meanwhile, has dismissed 
radiation risks. Last summer an- 
nounced that surveys 10,000 VDTs 
indicated that there was VDT radia- 
tion hazard. Editor Publisher praised 
the organization editorial titled 
Complacency But the 
ANPA has yet make public any sub- 
stantiation for its claims. 

Just how misleading the 
veys were became apparent this spring. 
the end 1988, NIOSH was asked 
investigate cluster miscarriages 
the Arlington, Virginia, offices 
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USA Today. its final report, issued 
April 1990, NIOSH said could not 
identify the cause the cluster. turned 
out that NIOSH was working from 
ANPA-provided measurements the 
VDT radiation sixty-four pages 
data ionizing, ultraviolet, visible, in- 
frared, and radiofrequency radiation, 
well VLF electric fields none pres- 
ently considered harmful VDT levels. 
The ANPA didn’t evaluate ELF VLF 
magnetic fields. 

NIOSH never took note the omis- 
sion even though, while its investigation 
was progress, ELF and VLF magnetic 
fields had finally achieved national no- 
toriety, the result, large part, Paul 
Brodeur’s three-part series The New 
Yorker June 1989 about hidden dan- 
gers from power lines, radar, and VDTs. 
Brodeur’s articles prodded many publi- 
cations, including Time and Newsweek, 
write about issue that had long been 
ignored downplayed. Not long after- 
wards, special investigative series ap- 
peared the local news television 
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stations Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, 
New York, Los Angeles, Montreal, and 
Philadelphia. 

When Brodeur’s reporting appeared 
book form under the title Currents 
Death, prompted new wave press 
attention. The Boston Globe, the Los An- 
geles Times, New York Newsday, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, and USA Today, 
all ran positive reviews. The Washington 
Post panned it, The Wall Street Journal 
ignored it, The New York Times tore 
apart. Veteran science reporter William 
Broad offered scathing assessment 
Brodeur’s warning ELF and VLF 
radiation hazards Sunday Book Re- 
view piece, comparing Brodeur some- 
one the earthly presence 
space 

This appraisal itself seems unreason- 
able, particularly light the fact that 
number Environmental Protection 
Agency analysts have come believe 
that ELF magnetic fields should des- 


ignated human 
They argue that there more evidence 
pointing cancer risk from ELF fields 
than from many chemicals already 
designated. CBS broke the story and ran 
long piece late May. The New York 
Times followed May with story, 
headed U.S. SEES POSSIBLE CANCER TIE 
ELECTROMAGNETISM, that was 
pegged, like the CBS piece, EPA 
draft report. CBS mentioned VDTs 
that report and follow-up few days 
later. The Times did not. 

sure, strong political forces are 
already lobbying the EPA keep the lid 
ELF hazards. Whatever the outcome, 
the struggle may finally prompt the press 
take fresh look the politics behind 
story that raises serious health ques- 
tions about the icon the information 
age. Only then will remedies emerge 
from the computer industry. 


Louis Slesin 


Slesin editor VDT News and Microwave 
News, with editorial offices 


WHERE VILNIUS? 


THE BALTIC STATES DATELINE DEBATES 


YONKERS, NEW YORK Those words 
the left are, course, called dateline; 
they tell you where this piece was writ- 
ten. Datelines don’t generate much con- 
troversy, they didn’t until Soviet 
Foreign Ministry spokesman Gennady 
Gerasimov complained The New York 
Times about its decision start using 
the dateline VILNIUS, LITHUANIA, in- 
stead VILNIUS, U.S.S.R. 

Gerasimov told Times reporter that 
the paper was into the hands 
the changing its date- 
line. this detail,’’ Gerasi- 
mov was quoted March Times 
piece saying, this detail might 
blown ‘Oh, the United States 
recognizes the independence Lithu- 
ania.’ The Times also quoted assistant 
managing editor Allan Siegal’s re- 
sponse: news columns don’t take 
sides political disputes, and our date- 
lines don’t imply recognition. use 
Lithuania datelines reflect the ter- 
ritory’s distinctive regional character, 


just have long used Scotland, 
Wales, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and 
other regional place 

But the Times made the change 
March 12th, the day after the Lithuanian 
parliament voted for independence. 
far the only major newspaper 
so. The Washington ombuds- 
man Richard Harwood says the Post will 
stick with VILNIUS, U.S.S.R., this 
thing sorted Los Angeles Times 
assistant foreign editor K.E.S. Kirby 
says her paper awaiting official U.S. 
recognition independent Lithuania: 
the State Department goes out 
that limb, we’ll follow The 
Boston Globe used VILNIUS, LITHUANIA 
dateline few stories filed since 
the independence vote, but the Globe 
says that this was mistake, and that the 
til Lithuania independ- 

Two papers cities with large Lith- 
uanian populations, the Chicago Tribune 
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CHRONICLE 
and the Cleveland Plain Dealer, have mental movement the U.S. had 
stuck with VILNIUS, U.S.S.R.. the environmental problems its own 
Tribune, foreign editor James Yuenger These increasingly popular special ad- 


says the issue was discussed length, vertising sections, 
and was decided leave the dateline usually include independently produced 
alone until there was substan- articles. The New Yorker began running 
tive the other hand, Yuen- EDITING them shortly after the Newhouse orga- 
ger says, his paper constantly reminds nization, Advance Publications, bought 
its readers the refusal the U.S. the magazine 1985. something 


recognize Lithuania’s annexation the advertisers really says Matthew 
Soviets 1940. THE DIRT THE NEW Roberts, The New Yorker’s market- 


The Plain Dealer, foreign editor ENVIRONMENTAL ADVERTORIAL ing director. allows provide 
William Carlson says Lithuania’s date- The cover The New Yorker for the very close editorial matter 
line has been topic discussion week that started with Earth Day was advertisers can next 
newsroom for years. His drawing Atlas, wearing gas mask close editorial 
ing things they Carlson says, and holding his shoulders our smok- however, relative concept. One 
and the continued presence Soviet and polluted planet. the center the many reasons The New Yorker 
troops Lithuania shows its people the magazine was sixteen-page widely regarded the best magazine 
not truly independent. cial advertising titled its tradition publishing 


from another rebellious Soviet republic recycled Georgia-Pacific matter about the environment, from 


was datelined according note from pub- Rachel Carson’s Spring’’ 

asimov not have New Yorker’s long-standing 1989. The magazine’s sales 

pleased. ciation with environmental emphasized that history when 
Irwin section was tied together pitched the special Earth Day section 

Gratz, veteran radio newscaster, grad- article that flowed through field potential advertisers last winter; partic- 

uate student journalism New York Uni- images and advertisements. ipating companies 


versity. The article history the support for ecology and conservation 
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and enhancing positive corporate 
promotional mailing de- 
clared. 

The mailing also highlighted the 
writer hired the magazine’s special 
projects group: John Mitchell, 
Newsweek veteran, former editor-in- 
chief Sierra Club Books, and regular 
contributor Audubon and Wilderness 
magazines. Les Line, the editor Au- 
dubon, thinks Mitchell was excellent 
choice fine writer, thorough re- 
porter, and balanced enough have re- 
cently been criticized staff members 
the Audubon Society for including 
much’’ material reflecting the log- 
ger’s point view recent two-part 
Audubon series the demise forests 
the Northwest. Line says that ad- 
vised Mitchell take the advertorial as- 
signment, even though meant scaling 
back Earth Day assignment for Au- 
dubon, because the money was good 
Mitchell received ,000 and because 
the article could reach audience not 
necessarily converted the ecological 
cause. always had doubts about 
Line says. this case 
figured anybody could adver- 


CHRONICLE 


torial Earth Day would The New 

According his contract, Mitchell 
was write ten thousand words 
the history environmentalism the 
United States, the causes and results 
Earth Day 1970, the major events 
planned for Earth Day 1990, and the 
prospects for environmentalism the 
When sales fell short, 
editor for the magazine’s business de- 
partment, Paul Heacock, cut the piece 
down about 5,000 words. Mitchell 
says that was quite pleased with the 
edit. 


that had been kicked upstairs 
the marketing gurus The New Yorker, 
who thought was too abrasive. What 
came back was essentially what ran 
the magazine. became high-school 
newspaper report Earth Day. They 
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tion.” 
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this revealing portrait, Taylor examines the life 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter who covered 


whopping piece reporting.... Here all the ex- 


citement suspense fiction...and first-class old- 


fashioned reporting based digging and attention 


facts.” 


can institution, ‘the column,’ has finally been cele- 


brated with affection and wit.” 


—Morley Safer, Minutes 


who enjoys newspaper op-ed page will 


love this book. Journalism students will studying 


—Harrison Salisbury 


“Extremely well researched and writien...a special 
view journalistic history.” 


—Pierre Salinger 


for decades come. This collection rich 


buffet...one taste treat right after another.” 
—Robert Kaiser, The Washington Post 
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FOLLOW 
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turned into piece pap.’’ Mitchell litically, agree with 
demanded that his by-line removed, What got cut? Early U.S. conserva- 
and was. tion-movement history remained the 
What happened upstairs? Marketing piece, but current history tended get 
director Roberts says that Mitchell’s out important events such 
piece was cut primarily make room the Torrey Canyon oil spill off France, 
for set images’’ the for example, and significant figures such 
cial projects group had obtained. Ralph Nader, Barry Commoner, and 
some cases the tone was perhaps little Lois Marie Gibbs, the Love Canal whis- 
bit shrill, and cut some that. Po- tleblower. Several cuts left the article 
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aggressive grievance teams have recovered nearly half million dollars owed 
members since was founded 1983, winning percent its grievance cases 
against magazine and book 
publishers over the years. 

Debra Cash, grievance 
representative for the 
NWU’s Boston local, says 
that least percent 
the grievances are settled 


soon the publisher 
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with isolated writer who 


will away ignored 
long enough, but with na- 
tional For 
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income. has contracts with seven magazines and negotiating agreements with 
two more, including One way the NWU gains new members through references 
from two other major writers’ organizations PEN (Poets, Playwrights, Essayists, 
Editors, and Novelists) and The Newspaper Guild, which refer free-lance writers 
with grievances the union. Three other groups Poets Writers, the American 
Society Journalists and Authors, and The Authors Guild say they either handle 
writers’ complaints themselves refer them the Volunteer Lawyers for the Arts. 

Peter Benjaminson 
Benjaminson, author Investigative Reporting, teaches journalism New York University. 


writers who are members 
the NWU and whose com- 
Call write: plaints are deemed legiti- 
Dan Harrison (203) 728-7956 
Peg Hashem (203) 728-7977 
legal services, and publicity free charge. magazines dislike adverse 
says Dick Lay, the union’s national grievance officer. ad- 
The union, which has slightly more than 3,000 members, has recently launched 
drive double that number. Annual dues range from $55 $135, depending 
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more upbeat than the author intended. 
For example, paragraph about four 
types pollution that decreased after the 
first Earth Day 1970, the business- 
side editors left the two examples 
which the record positive but cut the 
two which the pollutants first di- 
minished but then got worse during the 
1980s. another example, the maga- 
zine ended paragraph with the heart- 
ening news that some small steps are 
being taken internationally deal with 
chlorofluorocarbons (the enemies the 
ozone) and carbon dioxide (the green- 
house-effect villain). The troubling 
thought that ‘‘in both cases, most en- 
vironmentalists fear that the proposed re- 
ductions will too little, too was 
yanked. 

comparison the article before and 
after the final edit, fact, makes hard 
avoid the conclusion that the quiet 
offices The New Yorker incisive 
piece had its incisors removed. There 
was room for discussion the roots 
environmentalism early poets and 
writers, for example, but not for dis- 
cussion the split between today’s 
mainline ready-to-compromise environ- 
mental organizations and the more rad- 
ical local activists. There was space for 
the environmental records Theodore 
and Franklin Roosevelt, but brief en- 
vironmental critiques the Nixon, 
Carter, and Reagan administrations were 
cut James Watt, Anne Burford, and 
all. 

What did Mitchell expect? Some 

heavy editing, says. Given The New 
Yorker’s record, however, and light 
the fact that the magazine’s special 
projects group had picked serious en- 
vironmental writer for the job, be- 
lieved the point his piece that 
serious ecological issues have yet 
addressed would not blunted. 
The advertorial realm environ- 
ment plans avoid the future. 
lesson came away with that 
magazines shouldn’t advertorials 
serious Mitchell says. 
ribbean travel fine; the castles Eu- 
rope, fine. But this, maybe the most 
important issue facing mankind? tri- 
vialize that 
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MAKING 
RADIO 
WAVES 


his tiny apartment about mile north 
Abraham Lincoln’s home Spring- 
field, Illinois, Dewayne Readus play- 
ing tapes. He’s wearing headset, 
that just trace the beat can heard 
the room. Between cuts talks about 
life projects,’’ which this case 
happens glass-strewn, garbage- 
littered federal enclave, the 500-unit 
John Hay Homes, where percent 
the adults are unemployed. 

It’s but Readus isn’t talking 
himself. He’s talking into micro- 
phone, and into the homes anyone 
whose radio tuned 107.1 and 
who lives within mile and half 
Readus’s crowded living room. (Readus 
estimates that, the result segregated 
housing, can reach about three quar- 
ters Springfield’s black residents, who 
account for about percent the city’s 
100,000 population.) has for 
nearly four years, and for more than 250 
consecutive nights, he’s operating his 
unlicensed one-watt radio station, 
WTRA, defiance the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Even though Readus has been the 
air since November 1986, says the 


BAD RAP? The FCC says can’t it, but Dewayne Readus keeps broadcasting. 


CHRONICLE 


authorities began take note him 
only when, about year ago, started 
airing some controversial views about 
police behavior number local in- 
cidents. The police say they simply re- 
ferred complaints from Hay Homes 
residents about Readus’s foul language 
the FCC. Last April, FCC official 
appeared Readus’s door with five 
Springfield policemen and ordered 
Readus quit broadcasting. did, but 
just for week, and switched his equip- 
ment back during press conference, 
the course which telephoned 
Springfield police and told them what 
was doing. They told him was federal 
case, Readus had himself driven 
federal building, where bewildered civil 
servants declined arrest him. This 
March was ordered pay $750 fine. 
says won’t, and far WTRA 
still the air. 

thirty-one-year-old blind man, 
Readus has been private-party disk- 
jockey, maintenance man, and un- 
employed person who dabbled with 
drink and drugs. About four years ago 
started become something so- 
cial activist, when helped form Ten- 
ants’ Rights Association (the group 
would give him the call letters for his 
radio station) and later became involved 
successful struggle get school bus 
services for Hay Homes children who 
had cross number busy streets 
order get Lincoln public school. 

hooked with Mike Townsend, 
Sangamon State University professor 
social work who grew Spring- 


field’s mostly poor and black east side, 
and the two went organize and run 
Marcus Garvey Summer School and 
Bookbusters tutoring program for kids 
the Hay Homes. Their latest project 
vacant Hay Homes apartment. 

Local youngsters fill Readus’s apart- 
ment most evenings when WTRA goes 
the air playing rap songs 
and other music. Readus himself takes 
over from P.M. around three four 
the morning, sending out the music 
and his version the news. plays 
tapes his interviews with people with 
grievances against the local police; 
interviews authors and activists issues 
related blacks; plays tapes books 
like The Autobiography Malcolm 
and Albert Cleage’s Black Messiah, 
which gets from blind readers’ ser- 
vices; and delivers his own commen- 
taries against the local power structures, 
black and white. Recent targets have 
been the Springfield Housing Authority, 
the Urban League, and the Hay Homes 
drug-prevention program, which con- 
siders bogus. 

For Readus, keeping his station the 
air rights’’ issue, because 
believes that the perspectives and 
opinions poor people and minorities 
are not represented mainstream me- 
dia. According the FCC, however, 
one-watt station illegal matter who 
owns what broadcast it. Until 
1978, the FCC allowed stations with 
only ten watts power operate and 
licensed, but that year new regu- 
lation required that stations have 
minimum power 100 watts, apparently 
insure that the broadcast spectrum 
not cluttered with small stations. Reg- 
ulations for the band are equally 
restrictive. 

Readus argues for deregulation, con- 
tending that the amount work in- 


volved keeping radio station the 
air would help serve keep the airwaves 
from becoming too full. airwaves 
aren’t exactly crowded with black 
says, don’t see that 
it’s big problem get our share 
the action putting ourselves the 

Rich Shereikis 


Shereikis free-lance writer and pro- 
fessor English Sangamon State Univer- 


sity Springfield. 
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DART Miami Herald, for overamplification 
Sound Machine singer Gloria Estefan’s tour-bus accident 
Pennsylvania. its continuing courtship the Hispanic 
community, the paper blared the news the injuries, treat- 
ment, prognosis, and recoverv the Cuban-born local en- 
tertainer five stories (March 21-22-23-24 and April 5), 
each accompanied her photo, the Herald’s front page. 
Backing the news accounts (produced, according the 
Palm Beach Review, six-piece Herald band) was full 
back page the April edition trumpeting the paper’s 
eternal devotion the singer. Space was also provided for 
the people South Florida’’ send welcome- 
home greetings Estefan and her entire 
which, promised, would delivered Gloria giant 
scrap book, courtesy the Herald. 


LAUREL the New York Daily News and staff 
writer Heidi Evans, for therapeutic exposé danger- 
ously unheaithy condition that had been allowed develop 
city clinics and laboratories backlog thousands 
unread Pap smears, stacked cartons for long 
thirteen months while countless poor women were left un- 
informed that they needed immediate treatment. (It seems 
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AURELS 


that health department bureaucrats, who blamed the situa- 
tion budgetary constraints, had failed notify higher- 
ups the perilous lag those constraints had caused.) Follow- 
stories reported the establishment hotline for 
women who had taken Pap test any the city’s clinics 
during the past eighteen months; the formation two 
review panels the city’s new health commissioner; and 
the city’s all-out effort analyze the tests and track 
down the women shown risk. 


DART WABC-TV, WCBS-TV, and WNBC-TV, 
New York City, for dramatic sweeps-month display 
the ever-deepening relationship between network entertain- 
ment and local news. Viewers the May episode the 
ABC Twin Peaks mystery series were urged tune 
WABC’s eleven o’clock news, where panel crime ex- 
perts would analyzing the unfathomable clues Laura 
Palmer’s death. Similarly, the season finale CBS’s Dallas 
(May 10) promised fans peek into the Ewings’ future 
the first WCBS’s coming-up-next eleven 
o’clock news. For its part, WNBC, during the May ep- 
isode the prime-time series L.A. Law, began promoting 
up-coming reports the apparent suicide unidentified 
the show and kept viewers hooked with ad- 
ditional teasers until the final few seconds the eleven 
o’clock news, when the minor guest actor’s name was re- 
vealed. 


LAUREL Washington Jewish Week and reporter 
Jon Greene, for irreverent inquiry into alleged violations 
religious dietary laws the Moshe Dragon Chinese ko- 
sher restaurant and into the less-than-zealous efforts 
the supervising local rabbinical council conducting its 
investigation, averting its eyes from the evidence, and pro- 
nouncing the restaurant pure. Among the not-quite-kosher 
ingredients the culinary megillah, which this writing 
still going on: 750 pounds suspect beef, chicken, and 
duck; the council’s claim that possessed verifying receipts 
for kosher food deliveries which refused show; friends 
powerful rabbis who have guaranteed the restaurant’s 
loans. Picking the story its April issue Case 
the Smoking Duck’’), Regardie’s magazine reported that 
laboratory tests commissioned take-out orders from 
Moshe Dragon had revealed that the pancakes accompany- 
ing the moo shu veal had been made with whey, cheese 
derivative that makes them strictly taboo for serving with 
meat. Regardie’s further reported that rabbinical council 
officials were not returning calls. Meanwhile, Washington 
Jewish Week and Greene are being denounced from area 
pulpits. 
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LAUREL the York, Pennsylvania, Dispatch, for 
the warts-and-all coverage its just-approved joint oper- 
ating agreement with the competing York Daily Record. 
Expanding front-page news accounts with charts, time- 
lines, and As, interviews, and editorials, the Dispatch 
helped readers understand what the arrangement would 
mean could mean them, the paper, and the 
community. While pledging even fiercer competition and 
renewed commitment service, the Dispatch made at- 
tempt paper over the possible loss voices the certain 
loss jobs. 


LAUREL ABC News and Peter Jennings, for 
the Killing hour-long documentary that 
raises deeply disturbing questions about U.S. policy Cam- 
bodia policy 
that appears not only 
tolerate, but ac- 
tively promote, the 
return power 
the barbaric Khmer 
Rouge. conspicu- 
ous departure from 
the blandness and 
safety that too often 
mark commercial network news, the April 
made painfully clear that, fifteen years after America’s 
official withdrawal from the region, our involvement there 
goes and on. 


and publisher Peter Selkowe, for steering 
decidedly wrong direction. Following the April publica- 
tion column sports-writer Greg Severin, which 
compared the St. Louis Cardinals pitching staff bunch 
used-car lemons polished for sale slick and shady 
dealers, publisher Selkowe moved into high editorial gear: 
the next front page carried fourteen-paragraph 
excoriating Severin for his use 
defending the honesty and 
integrity used-car dealers, and urging readers continue 
patronize local merchants. Taking pains deny that the 
apology represented attempt mollify advertisers, the 
publisher went announce that both Severin and his 
editor had been suspended from the paper, and promise 
that like this happens 


radio stations WALL and Mid- 
dletown, New York, for deliberate dim-out their cov- 
erage public hearing request Orange and 
Rockland Utilities, Inc., raise its customers’ rates. 
sudden surge power, station executives ordered the re- 
moval all discussion the controversial issue 
R’s investment such outside properties radio stations 
specifically, WALL and which the utility ac- 
quired 1988. Although has stated that never 
interferes with its stations’ news operations, really doesn’t 
have to, observed columnist Mike Levine the Middletown 
Times Herald Record: the boss comes naturally 


anyone who has bills pay. This precisely why 
publicly licensed utility should not own community’s only 
radio stations. People deserve hear the whole story about 
monopoly that affects every household the Middletown 


Steven Emerson and Brian Duffy, authors 
the recently published and critically successful book The 
Fall Pan 103: Inside the Lockerbie Investigation, for 
want professional manners. number passages 
the book bear striking resemblance, both substance and 
style, those contained Darkest special 
section that ran the May 1989, edition The Post- 
Standard Syracuse, New York, where many the 
bombed plane’s victims had lived but the book contains 
not the slightest acknowledgement that the authors had ever 
seen, let alone been influenced by, the Post-Standard’s im- 
pressive reportage. For instance, convey sense the 
previous, work that had occupied the 
Dumfries and Galloway Constabulary, the tiny Scottish po- 
lice force into whose hands had suddenly fallen ‘‘one the 
most extensive international criminal investigations all 
The Post-Standard had observed that annual 
report for 1987 showed that the Department captured lot 
stray dogs (626 that year) and investigated 456 suspected 
cases the sheep disease anthrax (none were 
Emerson and Duffy: the smallest police force Great 
Britain, the Dumfries and Constabulary had had 
few encounters with crime any kind. Its report for 1987, 
for instance, noted that Dumfries and Galloway officers had 
captured lot stray dogs, 626 precise. And they 
had investigated 456 cases suspected sheep anthrax; none 
was 


MINI-DART the Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


Sunday News, and outdoors editor Jack Hubley, for 
ture piece (April the local sighting 
rare South American dog-eating eagle that was strictly for 
the birds. The detailed account the raptor’s attack 
Lancaster terrier, sup- 
ported with commen- 
tary professional 
ornithologists and rep- 
resentatives alarmed 
citizen’s groups, re- 
duced least one 
reader tears sym- 
pathy for the abducted 
terrier’s owner and 
prompted another in- 
vest almost $200 reinforce his fence; other readers armed 
themselves with knives and guns before walking their pets, 
while worried parents kept their children indoors. follow- 
piece April revealed the straight poop: had all 
been nothing but April Fools’ joke but the joke, 
the News’s headline ruefully conceded, had been 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should directed. 
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Reuters/Bettmann 


THE 
JOB 


ETTER 
FROM 
MOSCOW 


EDWIN DIAMOND 


are galaxy that has ex- 
ploded and flying off all directions, 
with black emptiness its 
wrote Alexandr Prokhanov, Soviet con- 
servative, the January 1990, Lit- 
eraturnaya Rossiya (Literary Russia). 
Well, not quite empty. Things may 
bad Moscow but the black hole that 
Communist power once occupied full 
the most exhilarating, dangerous, 


politics imaginable. And has become 
media person’s dream, both for Soviet 
journalists and the foreign correspond- 
ents stationed here. Sergei Medvedev, 
thirty-two one the rising stars state- 
run television, covers the Supreme So- 
viet (roughly, the parliament) for Vre- 
mya, the principal national newscast. 
summer was the air from the 
Soviet sessions every day, 
boasts. Across town, the CBS News 
bureau, correspondent Jonathan Sanders 
also getting plenty air time, the 
reporter’s life sustenance. been 
bang bang bang here every 
Sanders says. 

city chronic shortages, visitor 
finds two commodities plentiful: news 
and rumor. Metaphors are hardly short 
supply here, either. Depending where 
you stand the apocalyptic scale, the 
city either Philadelphia 1789, 
Washington the eve Fort Sumter, 
Petrograd 1905, Tiananmen Square 
1989. Mostly, however, journalists 
concentrate their own daily need 


Edwin Diamond, media critic for New York 
magazine, heads the News Study Group 
New York University. 


pace with the news. The notes 
what one visitor saw the revolution 
during recent spring week suggest that 
the Soviet press changing rapidly 
the nation covers. 
The Ironic Curtain the old days 
public and press knew everything pro- 
hibited except what permitted. Now 
people worry that everything permit- 
ted except what says Jon- 
athan Sanders, former Soviet specialist 
Columbia’s Harriman Institute for 
Advanced Study the Soviet Union, 
now CBS’s Moscow correspondent. 
May Day! May Day! 

The fastest way start argument 
among Muscovites and foreigners 
inquire about the stunning events Red 
Square May Day, formally known 
the Day Workers’ Solidarity. Most 
the facts are agreed upon. The parade 
was being televised live. Marchers were 
divided into the first and second dem- 
onstrations: the groups 
from the party trade unions and youth 
organizations and the 
marchers, surging collection liberal 
democrats, anarcho-syndicalists march- 


WHEN WENT BLACK: Annoyed marching protesters, left the May Day viewing platform. cameras took the hint. 
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Internships 


Applications are now being accepted 
for the fall program. Interns will work 
closely with editors wide range 
research, writing, and production 
projects. 

These positions 
but interns will paid customary 
rates for any writing they may publish 
during their tenure. Interns may 
enrolled concurrently college 
university; they may also unaffi- 
liated. Positions are both part- and 
full-time. 

Applicants should send their re- 
sumes, writing sample, ‘wo refer- 
ences, and letter explaining their 
interest to: 


Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 
Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 10027 


HANGE 


tat 
otate Zip 


MAIL Columbia Journalism Review 
200 Alton Place 
Marion, Ohio 43302 


ADDRESS 

AND enclosed 
RENEWAL 


One year $18 (USA) 

Three years $45 
Add year for 
foreign subscriptions 


Please attact 


ing behind black flag, Christian fun- 
damentalists carrying banner Christ 
the cross, various ethnic groups, and 
causists all kinds. Some demonstra- 
tors shouted live 
others with the and 
with this last 
when they drew even with Lenin’s mau- 
soleum. few marchers also jeered 
Gorbachev and the rest the leadership 
standing the platform above the mau- 
soleum. Gorbachev quickly exited; So- 
viet television just quickly averted its 
gaze, abruptly cutting off all coverage 
from the square. 

Over the next four days all the main- 
stream newspapers condemned the 
authority’’ and the 
telling their readers what had happened. 
They also reported Gorbachev’s descrip- 
tion the demonstrators 
without getting into the nature the 
that was done. Soviet tele- 
vision was equally disingenuous: re- 
ported nothing the demonstrations 
the mounting argument over its own 
role the coverage. Its act censor- 
ship, fact, conferred certain legiti- 
macy the demonstrators that even the 
reformers weren’t willing give them. 

Exactly what were editors and pro- 
ducers afraid showing? One answer 
came during dinner one the co- 
operative restaurants that Muscovites 
and foreigners seek out, hoping coffee 
wine may served. midlevel of- 
ficial the Novosti press agency de- 
nounced the marchers not much for 
their politics for their boorish ways. 
They had, she said, insulted the country, 
the leadership, the idea May Day it- 
self. For her, was emotional matter, 
like flag-burning for many Americans. 
The woman worried about 
behavior, and she apparently isn’t alone. 
the last few months, correspondents 
here say, visceral reaction the 
freedom has set among 
Soviet silent majority. 

The Ironic Curtain Among the 
monitors the control room the state- 
run television station Moscow, one set 
tuned the satellite transmissions 
CNN’s Headline News. ‘‘We watch 
and steal footage the Soviet Union all 
the technician says. 


Looking for Comrade Nyetnashe 
Censors often shift the blame for their 
actions onto the public and its sensibil- 
ities. decided find the people 
charge the general tone Soviet 
coverage and inquire about the spe- 
cific decision black May Day. 
Gostelradio, the state committee tel- 
evision and radio, occupies two large 
buildings that are fifteen-minute cab 
ride from the Kremlin; its antenna tower, 
the tallest structure Moscow, with re- 
volving restaurant half way up, in- 
stantly recognizable landmark. The 
locus editorial responsibility harder 
find. 

Since Lenin, Soviet leaders have rec- 
ognized the importance the state’s 
monopoly all communications. Nom- 
inal control the Soviet media belongs 
the ideological section the Com- 
munist party politburo. Its chief since 
1988 has been Vadim Medvedev. The 
head Gostelradio, Valentin Luzutkin, 
reports Medvedev, the chiefs 
Soviet newspapers, magazines, the 
newsprint industry, the record and music 
companies, and book publishers. 

the 1960s, Gostelradio trans- 
mitters linked the vast Soviet land 
mass (satellites now the job). the 
1980s astonishing percent So- 
viet adults were telling researchers that 
television was their chief source in- 
formation. The Gostelradio programs 
may have been boring, with their pre- 
dictable litanies official pronounce- 
ments and reports workers fulfilling 
farm quotas, but there was other news 
watch. 

Today, Vremya (Time), the national 
newscast, broadcasts daily from 
9:40 Moscow time. Because there 
are ten time zones the Soviet Union, 
Vremya also schedules early P.M. 
Moscow-time transmission for Siberia 
and the Far East regions. Altogether the 
broadcasts reach estimated audience 
150 million. 

Over the past year, the program has 
been given newer and bolder graphics; 
the pace faster, with shorter, less- 
stilted items; the role the news readers 
has been downgraded and corps 
eight correspondents has been allowed 
travel and actually reporting. 
Above all, there’s new editor-in-chief. 
early 1989, Luzutkin, Gorbachev 
appointee, shook Vremya bringing 
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Eduard Sagalaev from the youth pro- 
gramming office Gostelradio. Saga- 
laev had supervised some the new 
information-and-talk shows the glas- 
nost era, with their exciting Soviet 
standards and improbable mix ele- 
ments borrowed from the Today show, 
MTV, and Larry King Live. 

the early afternoon May 16, Vre- 
mya correspondent Sergei Medvedev (no 
relation Vadim Medvedev) and the 
Vremya supervising editor for the day, 
Sergei Mormitko, were trying help 
visitor understand the Gostelradio chain 
command. Mormitko had just signed 
off the story line for the evening 
broadcast (it led off with two-minute 
report the meeting the deputies 
the Russian Republic). The English- 
Russian conversation danced around the 
May Day decision, and name kept 
coming up: one Nyetnashe. appar- 
ently was the person who made the de- 
cision not cover the second wave and 
the one who kept the subsequent story 
off the air while all Moscow was talk- 
ing about it. 

And what Nyetnashe’s first name 
and title? Laughter the expense the 
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visitor. Nyetnashe means 
While the staff may have wanted keep 
broadcasting, the decision had been 
passed from the newsroom higher 
ups ours’’ outside the build- 


Several times 
heard the term 
‘cooling hand’ 
used describe 
reactions against 
press considered 
too freewheeling 


ing. still part the govern- 
present have reflect its policies. 
The decision was theirs, not 
Nyetnashe carried the day May but 
was not clear the Vremya staff that 
the collective Nyetnashe the chiefs 
the politburo would make the same 
decision the next time. are dif- 


can't help. 


insurance. 


State Farm Insurance 
Home Office: Bloomington, 


INFORMATION 
INSURANCE? 


your question about insurance for space 
shuttles, oi! refineries, ships planes, 


But it's about personal insurance, can. 
When comes insuring automobiles, 
homes, and small boats, we're the largest 
the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers individual life and health 


Next time you have question about personal 
insurance, call one these numbers. 


ferent points view among the minis- 
Medvedev said evenly. 

Several times heard the term ‘‘cool- 
ing hand’’ used describe the current 
reactions against press considered too 
freewheeling. The cooling hand was ap- 
plied during week media watching 
Moscow. Sergei Zalygin, editor-in- 
chief the literary journal Novy Mir 
(New World), publicly protested that his 
magazine was three months behind 
schedule with its March issue because 
the government had decided cut back 
its paper allotment. Novy Mir has cir- 
culation three million, and reputa- 
tion for unflinching courage: has been 
serializing Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago and other works the nov- 
elist. According Zalygin, the 
authorities told him that paper was 
short supply because explosion 
print under 

few days later the authorities’ hand 
came down again, when the Supreme 
Soviet enacted law defending the 
and the office the 
Soviet president. The new law makes 
insulting the president crime punish- 
able prison term. sure, does 
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Have question about Phillips 
Petroleum? the energy industry? 
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George Minter (918) 661-5204 
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26th Annual Competition 


Applications are being accepted 
five year 


print journalists with lea 
profe experience. 
One-year grants $30,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 
Application October 
Fellows must citizens. 


For applications and further program 
information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1001 Ave., NW., 
Suite 1250 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(301) 951-8512 


not deviate appreciably from existing 
statutes slander and defamation; also, 
court decision required before media 
outlets can closed. Nevertheless, the 
timing leaves doubt about what both- 
ered the government. The law was in- 
troduced May 12, less than two weeks 
after the display rabble power Red 
Square. 

The Ironic Curtain Soviet per- 
sonality Vladimir Pozner familiar 
American audiences for his appearances 
aco-host programs with Peter Jen- 
nings and Phil Donahue usually 
articulate defender the Soviet system. 
Now talking about starting pri- 
vate cable service the U.S.S.R., 
raising money for programming 
charging monthly fee subscribers. 


Entrepreneurs and cowboys 

The media buzzword the moment 
joint ventures; everyone looking for 
publishing deal that could make dollars 
and rubles for foreigners and Soviets 
alike. Typically, the foreign 
neurs supply the start-up capital and the 
Soviet journalism organizations the 
needed access (shortcuts living quar- 
ters, office space, telephone and fax 
lines, and newsprint). VNU, the Dutch 
publishing house, has helped start Mos- 
cow magazine, city monthly covering 
business, politics, culture, and 
Handbook.’’ Restaurant, 
movie, and museum listings are Eng- 
lish, are all the articles Russian 
translation stapled into the magazine). 
The Refco Group, Chicago risk-man- 
agement fund, behind the business 
weekly Commersant (Entrepreneur). 
Brad Durham, twenty-seven-year-old 
graduate Boston University, came 
copy editor Commersant. finds 
himself doing more rewriting than ed- 

one reports making any money 
yet, but the adventurous continue par- 
achute in. The Hearst corporation signed 
with /zvestia publish weekly news- 
paper simultaneously English and 
Russian. Prototypes the new conti- 
nental newspaper, The European, have 
also made their way Moscow. Its pub- 
lisher, Robert Maxwell, the London- 


based media magnate, has also sought 
out the editor Argumenty Fakti 
discuss joint ventures. 

All the press lords, however, have 
line behind Neuharth, former 
chairman Gannett. The colorful 
sticker affixed the front door the 
National Hotel overlooking Red Square 
advertises TODAY: SALE 
(and delivers its promise). 

The most intriguing joint ventures 
may the informal ones. After the Lith- 
uanian parliament declared its independ- 
ence fror the Soviet Union March, 
the central government authorities told 
Western reporters they would have 
leave Vilnius. The journalists complied, 
but not before they had established 
strong lines communications. Ann 
Imse, The Associated Press, one 
the last American reporters leave, re- 
calls working with Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans and Lithuanian-Canadians, many 
student visas, who acted press offi- 
cers for the independence movement. 
all seemed twenty-three and 
they all know how work with 
Imse says. 

Satellite communications with the 
Baltic states also remain intact. Sanders 
CBS, Bob Abernethy the NBC bu- 
reau, Jim Laurie ABC News, and 
Steve Hurst CNN received videotape 
the events the Baltics sub- 
scribers the state satellite service. Ide- 
ology didn’t interfere with Gostelradio’s 
need earn hard currency. 

Then there are the 
free-lancers from the provinces who 
show Moscow news bureaus with 
videocassettes and photographs riot, 
destruction, and disaster. always 
seem young, wiry guys blue 
jeans, named ‘Mike’ ‘Sergei,’ and 
they appear says Aber- 
nethy. get call, ‘The materials 
have arrived.” And you’ve got your 

Ironic Curtain The CNN pictures 
that come into Soviet news offices have 
contributed consciousness-raising 
Moscow; women journalists 
ticed the number American women 
reporters presidential news confer- 
ences and summit meetings and have 
circulated letters their editors asking 
for more equal representation when the 
choice assignments are made. 
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THE KISS DEATH? 
now import more America’s 112 nuclear electric rely more energy sources can 

percent the oil plants already have cut foreign count on, like nuclear energy. 
that percentage continues grow. billion barrels For free booklet nuclear 
This excessive dependence since the oil embargo 1973, energy, write the U.S. Council 
foreign oil could poison America’s $115 billion foreign for Energy 
economy and our national oil payments. Awareness, 
our supply were ever disrupted. But 112 nuclear plants will P.O. Box 66080, 


But the more use enough meet our SK16, 
energy, instead imported oil, growing demand for electricity. Washington, 


generate our electricity, the less need more plants. D.C. 20035. 
have depend uncertain for- Importing much oil dan- 


eign oil supplies. ger America must avoid. need 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


1990 USCEA 
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e 
The John Swett Awards are named for the founder the California Teachers 
Association, who was also the state’s fourth superintendent public instruction. 
The Awards honor individual journalists, newspapers, journals, and broadcast 
stations for outstanding coverage public education issues. Nominations for the 
awards are made local CTA affiliates, but the judging the entries done 
panel professional journalists. 
Individual Awards Media Awards 
David Smollar Fresno Bee 
Los Angeles Times 
Long Beach Press-Telegram 
Dorothy Korber 
Long Beach Press-Telegram Times Advocate, Escondido 
Lily Eng Salinas Californian 


San Francisco Examiner 
Poway News Chieftain 

Stuart Glascock 
Daily Breeze, Torrance 


KNX FM, Los Angeles 


KCBS Channel Los Angeles 


Neighbors (Sacramento Bee) KGO Channel San Francisco 
Palo Alto Weekly KNTV Channel 11, San Jose 
Kevin Pursglove 

KQED FM, San Francisco 


Linda Alvarez 
KNBC Channel Burbank 


California 


Teachers 
Association 


NEA national education association 


Foglia, Flynn, Executive Director 


Ned Hopkins, Director, Information and Sandra Jackson, Media Specialist 
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YOUR NEVVS 


LOOKS 


Racial bias and insensitivity news coverage are matters 
concern among growing number African-Americans. 
But we’re mostly talking ourselves because seems 
that most white people, including journalists, don’t 
see racism major problem. That kind perceptual 
dichotomy and denial makes dialogue impossible. 

What follows attempt stimulate dialogue 
exploring cross section racially charged stories. 


Sunday, January 14, Wilson Goode looked 

the front page the The Philadelphia Inquirer and 

did something rarely does: got angry, and 

let his feelings show publicly made his way 

through the city for series appearances the 

eve Martin Luther King, Jr.’s birthday and the holiday 

The story that triggered the mayor’s ire was analysis 
piece headed ‘BLACK PARTY’ IMAGE SPLITS DEMOCRATS. 
Built around on-the-record interviews with white and black 
political operatives, began: the mayoral race more 
than year away, Philadelphia Democrats are already bat- 
tling over the skin color their next nominee. Many white 
Democrats, now minority within the party, argue that 


Linda Wright Moore, assistant professor communications 
Temple University, columnist for the Philadelphia Daily News. 
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black candidate can’t win, not after Wilson 

the other hand, the story said, dismiss this 
racist, contending that they’ve long been loyal white 
Democrats, that it’s time now for The more 
than fifty-column-inch article contained comments both 
sides the issue. 

white ward leader was quoted saying that Goode 
been more black man than Democrat, more 
concerned with putting blacks power. Three his four 
cabinet members are black. were his shoes, prob- 
ably the same thing. But he’s supposed the number 
one Democrat.”’ 

Jerome Mondesire, aide U.S. Representative Wil- 
liam Gray III, argued that racist suggest that, 
because Wilson Goode’s shortcomings, other black 
can succeed mayor. people have always asked 
black people vote for whites,’’ Mondesire said. 
now we’re not supposed ask for the same thing from 
whites? Even though the black political community has 
reached maturity? Just because there’s racism [among vot- 
ers] doesn’t mean you quit fighting 

reporting about racist views among white voters 
and Democratic party leaders racist itself, simply 
good reporting? For Wilson Goode the answer was clear. 
story the epitome the mayor declared, 
brandishing the paper before crowd all-faith service 
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longer acceptable work from limited 


personal perspective and yet claim objective 


King’s honor. wrong and this racism and this 
was deliberately done the eve Dr. King’s 

The mayor specifically objected the characterization 
noting that the opposite conclusion was never reached when 
the party had few percentage points more whites than 
blacks. The article attributed the characterization 
regulars, consultants, and activists [who] all say [the Dem- 
ocratic party] increasingly seen white voters the 
‘black party’ Thereafter and the headline, the 
black-party image referred divisive force that could 
affect the political prospects for Philadelphia Democrats 
the future. 

The mayor also found fault with the placement the 
piece, which ran under upbeat photograph Douglas 
Wilder Virginia after taking his oath office the 
nation’s first elected African-American governor. even 
compared Dick Polman, the reporter who wrote the story, 
Charles Stuart, the Boston man who claimed that black 
man was responsible for the murder his pregnant wife 
and who committed suicide when himself became sus- 
pect. Goode said both men want blame all 
difficult things biack 

Polman says the analysis piece started out broad 
article the problems facing the Democratic party and 
wound with focus race, based what the elected 
officials and political operatives interviewed said. Pol- 
man says that now, retrospect, can see how the story 
would politically volatile among Goode supporters 
sitive about the performance the city’s first black mayor. 
understand that people can’t quite fathom that you don’t 
have agenda your own beyond reporting what you 
see, and that’s exacerbated situations where you have 
certain amount economic and social 

Polman, along with /nquirer metro editor Stephen Se- 
plow and executive editor Eugene Roberts, explains that the 
article appeared when did simply because Polman finished 
the article Friday and was therefore ready run 
the Sunday that happened the eve the King holiday. 

The timing issue, Roberts says, most ridiculous 
charge all. used cover King, and would offended 
the notion that didn’t report discriminatory attitudes. 
He’d probably want them reported his birthday more 
than any other time. Our reporting the reverse 
goes make the more general point that 
absurd expect news organizations defer holidays 
when reporting sensitive issues. 

for the placement the black-party-image article 
beneath Douglas Wilder’s triumphant inauguration 
Inquirer editors pointed out that the photo was box, 
signal that was unrelated the material nearby signal 
that, admittedly, clearer journalists than nonjour- 
nalists. Dick Polman suggests that the juxtaposition photo 


and article could interpreted illustrating the fact that, 
while Philadelphia still mired racial politics, Wilder 
has transcended it. The bottom line the story 
was regrets, apologies both story and treatment 
were journalistically sound. 

The Philadelphia Association Black Journalists 
didn’t see that way and issued statement criticizing the 
placement and timing the article. interview, PABJ 
president Heshimu Jaramogi observed, you have 
people who have been oppressed affirming themselves 
through the King holiday and this article under Wilder’s 
picture detracting from the positiveness his election 
the sense affirmation undermined, and that’s offen- 

The association stopped short calling the article rac- 
ist, however, because, Jaramogi says, racist state- 
ments were made the article, did not feel the article 
itself was racist its 

Dr. Molefi Asante, chairman Temple University’s 
department African-American studies, faults the 
for dealing with the story ‘‘in unequal way and from 
white perspective that is, white people won’t join the 
party, then obviously something wrong. suggests 
underlying assumption that blacks cannot 

Temple sociologist Noel Cazenave adds, ‘‘Instead 
analyzing the problem racism applies politics, the 
story made black people the source the problem and 
failed provide historical context. There was reference 
the systematic exclusion blacks from political partic- 
ipation and power historically, the white ethnic tra- 
dition using politics their his view, the 
article portrayed black people the 
and ‘‘it smacked 

While don’t think that the reporting racist attitudes 
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among white Democrats itself racist, think that 
the piece had some weaknesses. The conclusion that black 
majority the Democratic party problem might have 
been both less inflammatory and more credible broader 
range sources had been interviewed. While seven white 
political operatives and consultants are quoted name and 
others are quoted without attribution, only three blacks were 
interviewed and named Gray aide Mondesire, city coun- 
cilman Lucien Blackwell, and Patrick Swygert, execu- 
tive vice-president Temple University. Moreover, 
important contextual information was omitted, such the 
fact that the majority the ward leaders who govern Phil- 
adelphia’s Democratic party are whites. Another problem 
the implication that black political leaders are fighting 
among themselves the detriment the party 
white Democratic factions haven’t done the same thing 
the past or, indeed, are still doing so. Vying for power 
the essence politics. 


rustration and polarization around racial issues media 

coverage have triggered media boycotts and protests 

across the country Detroit, Chicago, Boston, and 

New York. The common element the belief that the 

media portray members minority groups unfairly, 
persistently negative and stereotypical ways. 

Philadelphia, boycott against the Daily News 
coalition politicians, labor leaders, clergy, and city 
officials calling itself Communities United has been under 
way since April the day which Martin Luther King 
was assassinated twenty-two years ago. 

The stated purpose the boycott not change 
improve the paper, but persuade African-Americans 
who account for percent the tabloid’s readership 
not buy it. keeping with their goal, the boycotters have 
refused enter into dialogue with Daily News executives 
and have rejected offer op-ed space explain their 
grievances. 

The boycotters have made least one specific com- 
plaint, which has with the paper’s coverage the 
release Sunday, February 11, African National Con- 
gress leader Nelson Mandela after being incarcerated for 
twenty-seven years. Since the News doesn’t publish Sun- 
day, its first coverage the story was Monday. The 
large lead headline above the logo was FREE LAST; 
next this was photo Mandela. Meanwhile, the lower 
two-thirds the page was dominated photo Mike 
Tyson, flat the canvas, after his surprise defeat James 
Douglas fight held Tokyo the evening 
Saturday, February 10. 

The paper had three black men who had made major 
news Mandela and Douglas winners, Tyson loser. 
chose emphasize the one who was defeated, 
stretching Tyson across the page,’’ declared city council- 
woman Augusta Clark, boycott supporter. thought 
prizefighter being knocked out was the story the day, 
and therefore missed the story quarter 

Three full pages Mandela coverage interna- 
tional story can hardly called missing the story, how- 
ever, especially since the News local paper, with 
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reporter South Africa. Also, though the release Nelson 
Mandela took place after the Tyson-Douglas bout, had 
been predicted for several days and readers had had 
opportunity see and hear Mandela television all day 
Sunday, while one had published photo Tyson’s 
upset defeat during the weekend. The News had pictures 
the champ flat the canvas for the first time and got 
them first, scooping the which went press too 
early publish them. are street-sale paper with 
strong commitment says News editor Zachary 
Stalberg. Mandela story was clearly more significant 
and gave the greater play led the paper but 
also made sure Tyson was page one.”’ 

While it’s given tabloid journalism that com- 
pelling front-page headline and picture are the key the 
impulse buy street-sale paper, the African-American 
perspective that Mandela’s release was not just news but 
historic event deserving the fullest play one share 
and would have advanced had been involved deciding 
the makeup the February 12th front page. happens, 
the decision that weekend was made several editors, one 
them woman, none them While likely 
that African-Americans involved decision-making roles 
will adopt the news values the white institutions for which 
they work, self-evident that, they are not involved, 
the mix options considered making such decisions 
day-to-day basis will unnecessarily and perhaps 
irresponsibly restricted. (Members minority groups con- 
stitute about percent the Daily News’s professional 
staff; they account for percent the paper’s supervisory 
staff. These figures compare favorably the abysmal 7.86 
percentage minority journalists newspapers nationally 
reported ASNE’s annual survey minority employ- 
ment.) 

open letter readers, published after the boycott 
began with one-day picket line front the newspaper’s 
headquarters, Daily News editor Stalberg admitted that the 
paper makes mistakes and has flaws, but, added, 
loves this city far more than those who would happily cry 
race order further divide 

Stalberg says the boycott has had impact, 
with sales off percent some black neighborhoods, 
and slightly some white areas perhaps part, 
says, because former Mayor Frank Rizzo, now local talk- 
show host, has been encouraging his audience out and 
buy two three copies the News each day. 

Daily News staff members say that, while the boycott 
frustrating, has had the effect raising everyone’s 
antenna where stories with racial overtones are concerned. 


cover communities that are increasingly diverse, 

journalists are going have bring the story 

knowledge and sensitivity different kinds peo- 

ple and cultures. longer acceptable work 

from limited personal perspective and yet claim 
objective. 

Temple University sociologist Cazenave points out that 
tend think that they work ideology-free 
environment, where you just have isolated individuals com- 
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ing together telling the story best they and ignoring 
the fact that individuals have perspectives that enable them 
see certain phenomena very clearly and other phenomena 
not all. also hold ideological beliefs that tend 
explain and justify given set social realities our 
Status 

the much-commented-on Charles Stuart case, and 
others which ruse has been 
used, the perpetrators are exploiting people’s expectations 
concocting scenarios that conform what most people, 
including journalists, already believe that black men 
commit disproportionate amount violent crime and that 
whites’ fears being victimized are therefore justified. The 
real crime story, meanwhile, black-on-black crime; for 
instance, blacks account for percent all murder victims 
but only percent the population. 

Even when fabrications are eventually discredited, neg- 
ative stereotypes are likely reinforced rather than chal- 
lenged, Boston, where racial polarization increased 


daily basis, however, news accounts based 
facts that present blacks persistently negative 
light, subtly reinforcing racial stereotypes. recent 
case point the story Nancy Ziegenmeyer 
Grinnell, lowa, rape victim who decided tell her 
story The Des Moines Register after reading column 
Register editor Geneva Overholser urging rape victims 
public with their stories. Only doing so, she argued, 
would the general public come understand the devastating 
brutality the crime. The story was poignant and powerful, 
but, happened, the rapist was black, which only rein- 
forced the stereotype black male criminality and brutish 
sexuality. 

column that appeared the front page the 
Register’s opinion section the day the series began 
Sunday, February 25, 1990 Overholser wrote: 
the sad facts this rape case that the woman white, 
the man black. This, unhappily, perpetuates stereotype 
that utterly contrary fact. The most recent statistics 
rape lowa show that percent offenders sexual- 
assault cases are black. Nationally, only percent rapes 
involve black man and white woman.”’ 

had been involved the decision-making process, 
would have argued that was irresponsible for the paper 
run its first account rape victim; fact, the 
first such account ever appear lowa newspaper 
story that admittedly unrepresentative. Overholser’s 
statement this effect does not undo the damage done 
reinforcing stereotype. 


Confronted with complaints minority groups about neg- 
ative reporting, mainstream journalists frequently raise the 
issue pandering. Philadelphia Magazine recently charged 
that the /nquirer rippled with upbeat after 
the troublesome black-party analysis piece. The magazine 
singled out for specific criticism soft interview with the 
mayor and (!) celebration the career black 
shoeshine man from noting derisively that not 


even Walt Whitman Camden’s most famous resident 
managed receive that kind coverage. The clear im- 
plication was that serious newspaper had business de- 
voting much space profile family man who, 
while hardworking and dignified, was neither famous nor 
white. 

The Buffalo News this past February editor Murray 
Light broke with established policy effort sen- 
sitive the concerns the African-American community. 
When five police officers all them black were 
arrested for being involved with drugs, Light decided not 
use the mug shots. 

discussing his decision, Light explained that all five 
the accused officers had been hired under federally 
imposed affirmative action process, program which the 
paper had endorsed but which continues controversial, 
with the police union opposing and the minority com- 
munity supporting it. Light felt that running the pictures 
would have suggested that the hiring program was failure. 
didn’t think that was fair assessment the program,”’ 
says. the commanding need for role 
models, five mug shots all blacks devastating [for black 

Light and others his paper maintain dialogue with 
Buffalo’s black community through leadership forum that 
meets regularly. The contact has heightened Light’s sen- 
sitivity African-American concerns. was practicing 
discrimination not running those pictures and wasn’t 
happy about says. was the right decision 
the time, and want stress that was never 
Some his colleagues were not happy with Light’s deci- 
sion, arguing that the photos should have run, but after the 


jump. 


owhere the racial dichotomy opinion and per- 
spective more pronounced than the issue media 
treatment black elected officials. The arrest 
Washington Mayor Marion Barry drug charges 
polarized Washingtonians along racial lines. Wash- 
ington Post columnist Dorothy Gilliam, who black, at- 
tempted address the dichotomy January article. 
After noting that many whites were that 
black Marion Barry supporters well his black de- 
tractors could see his fall, Gil- 
liam quoted George Mason University professor Roger 
Wilkins, who called the leaks about Barry from the U.S. 
attorney’s office Referring the $42 million 
the government reportedly spent the Barry investigation, 
Wilkins went say, amount time and energy 
devoted pursuing this man until they got him was com- 
mensurate with the long black experience seeing, time 
after time, strong blacks being pursued prosecutorial 

Gilliam compared Barry’s denial his problem 
America’s denial that has race problem, and added, 
experts say denial much fundamental element 
racism drug and alcohol addiction. so, does 
this society have hit rock bottom before can get 
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HURTING WORDS, 


Last February, Craig Davidson, Harvard Law School grad- 
uate and former Wall Street lawyer, became national figure 
hero some, villain others when the 10,000- 
member Gay Lesbian Alliance Against Defamation, 
which heads, took CBS News and Andy Rooney. 
February CBS News suspended the cranky commentator 
Minutes for three months without pay. (The three 
months shrank three weeks after vehement protests 
viewers, broadcast colleagues, and print columnists.) Dur- 
ing the past year Rooney had said things television, 
his syndicated columns, and letter The Advocate, 
whose readers are predominantly gay, that had angered 
gays. addition, racially insensitive remarks attributed 
him denied having made them had been published 
The Advocate. 

his first column following the announcement his 
suspension, Rooney asserted that, the media might 
relatively indifferent the complaint gays that they 
had been wronged, difficult for any news organization 
stand against charge Craig Davidson 
was also struck the difference the way the media 
responded slurs alleged slurs directed against the two 
minority groups. The press one disputed racist remark 
extraordinarily says. was reported every- 
where the next day. had been dealing with series 
undisputed homophobic remarks made over the course 
six months, but the media couldn’t have cared 'ess. What 
more evidence you need attitudes about gay people 
the 

Rooney not the only public figure have been de- 
nounced recently because what some felt were bigoted 
insensitive remarks. Since January, Michael Thomas 
has been defending his novel about Wall Street, Hanover 
Place and himself against the assertion review 
The New York Times Book Review that the book anti- 
Semitic. Following the recent publication H.L. Menck- 
en’s diaries, which were veined with racism and anti-Sem- 
itism, the National Press Club Washington considered 
renaming its H.L. Mencken Library. neat balance for 
free speech advocates, the lyrics songs two pop groups 
have led protests against homophobia songs the 
white group Guns ’n’ Roses and against anti-Semitism 
songs the black rap Public Enemy. And May 
Newsday briefly suspended columnist Jimmy Breslin after 
newsroom outburst which directed racist and sexist 
remarks colleague who had challenged some things 
had written. Editorial cartoonists around the city portrayed 


Jeremy Gerard reports television for The New York Times. 
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Breslin the latest victim the sensitivity free-for-all that 
began with Rooney’s suspension February. 

tide running now, and while abhor the 
notion racist speech, and speech that attacks homosex- 
uals, still have problem with ‘The way that you control 
that end the speech,’ says Bill Kovach, former 
newspaper editor and now the curator the Nieman Foun- 
dation Harvard University. kind speech that 
requires protection always the least 

Floyd Abrams, the well-known First Amendment spe- 
cialist, agrees. the things the Andy Rooney situ- 
ation exposed was how difficult draw, the merits, 
the line between commentary that within the pale and 
without the pale. How one adds, don’t 
think there’s any question but that there new level 
sensitivity racial, religious, and perhaps sexually oriented 

many civil libertarians, well many Roo- 
ney’s colleagues the news media, his suspension reflected 
failure nerve the part management and inability 
recognize that employee four decades’ standing had 
been doing what was paid handsomely do: provoke. 
was proof that giving offense any group with or- 
ganization could lead censure. 

dismayed when minority groups feel they’re bet- 
ter served burying everything under says Todd 
Gitlin, professor sociology and director the mass 
communications program the University California 
Berkeley. more tribal antagonism the culture 
and, the same time, there’s more queasiness about where 
this leads. Suppressing 

constantly being accused being censorship 
organization, and we’re Craig Davidson says. 
the free-expression issue agree completely. There should 
maximum ideas circulating the marketplace. But so- 
ciety large more interested keeping anti-gay ideas 


THE MAN 


GLAAD: 
Gay activist Craig 


Davidson says 


differently 


against gays. 


the media respond 


slurs against 
blacks and slurs 


‘The kind speech that requires protection 


always the least popular’ Bill Kovach, curator, Nieman Foundation 


the marketplace. Where are all these civil libertarians 
when gay issues are 

Many civil libertarians acknowlege that what called 
social censorship which the expression prejudicial 
attitudes toward group becomes unacceptable civil dis- 
course phenomenon that may take decades man- 
ifest itself. the 1930s Jews were largely excluded from 
the top law and medical schools, situation that didn’t 
change until after World War Ii. Jews and blacks were 
generally barred from the highest social echelons, and de- 
meaning language about them was commonplace. 

remember first reaction when heard criticisms 
Amos Andy, which was one the radio programs 
grew Floyd Abrams recalls. thought, This 
ridiculous, this absolutely absurd bothered that. 
And now it’s inconceivable that anybody could have 
put without people reacting saying, can’t treat 
our fellow citizens this way.’ 

Charles Rembar, lawyer who has represented many 
authors cases involving free speech issues, observes that, 
while the last quarter century been vast lib- 
eralization far government restraints what you say 
are concerned, the same time there’s been increase 
restraints imposed private, nongovernmental groups. It’s 
neat switch roles. The First Amendment provides 
analogy, model: our system says the government 
shouldn’t interfere with what people say write. should 
model for what sort power private groups should 
exert over the press and how the press should 

the First Amendment today greatest 
jeopardy college incidents race hate 
and anti-Semitism rise, many colleges have responded with 
the snake oil free-speech restrictions. the 
First Amendment more imperiled than college cam- 
Time recently reported, adding that attempts 
curtail such incidents merely drive them underground. 


OUTBURST 

THE NEWSROOM: 
May, Newsday 
columnist Jimmy Breslin, 
angered criticism 
from Korean-American 
colleague Ji-Yeon 

Yuh (left), called her 
yellow among 
other insults. 
apologized, but then 
made light his 
apology radio 

talk show, and was 
suspended 

for two weeks. 


While racist and anti-Semitic incidents are reportedly 
the rise throughout the country, Floyd Abrams points 
progress least one area: openly prejudiced remarks 
about blacks and Jews are now generally unacceptable 
civil discourse. All forms bigotry are evil, goes 
say, but group has more powerful claim the Amer- 
ican conscience than blacks. Whatever else we’ve done 
other people, didn’t chain them and bring them here 
slaves. The gay community, think, finds itself tran- 
sition position now, still ridiculed some, only now start- 
ing feared others. think we’re likely see more 
examples our society the great difficulty mainstream 
people power determining what the rules the game 


ower something Michael Thomas has been writing 

about since leaving Wall Street become novelist 

and columnist for the weekly New York Observer. 

writing about things finds repugnant, including 

anti-Semitism the financial industries, Thomas did 
not expect accused harboring those prejudices him- 
self. may not have been aware the the 

Hanover Place follows the fortunes Wall Street 
firm from the years before the great crash 1929 through 
the insider-trading scandals the 1980s. The most prom- 
inent characters are the WASP family that founded the firm 
and the Jewish family that ultimately comes control it. 
the concluding chapters, the world financial system col- 
lapses, and blame placed the stock market criminals, 
virtually all whom are Jews. 

The assertion that the novel anti-Semitic, Thomas 
says, not really addressable. real objection that 
there were priori judgments, that when non-Jew criti- 
cizes Jew must animated anti-Semitism. Certainly 
there are anti-Semitic characters the book, there are 
philo-Semitic 

Thomas’s publisher, Laurence Kirshbaum, president 
Warner Books, says that, ‘‘Having read the manuscript 
several times, felt was representation anti-Semitism, 
opposed statement endorsing it. think it’s clear that 
The charge anti-Semitism, Kirshbaum adds, resulted 
reducing sales the book half, about 50,000 hard- 
cover copies. sensed that there was going trouble 
because knew people were going confuse the message 
with the says. 

Like Rooney, who says H.L. Mencken wouldn’t 
last five minutes Thomas doubts that Charles 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist, with its dark portrait Fagin the 
Jew, would find publisher today. 

Thomas compares his observation that most the se- 
curities-fraud indictments have been brought against Jews 
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with pointing out that most street crime committed 
young male blacks. Both statements are factual, Thomas 
says, but with the former ‘‘I will taxed with gross anti- 

The argument against both observations is, course, 
the same: they suggest that Jewishness and blackness are 
qualities pertinent the crimes. Thomas sees it, 
are crooks, whether they are Jewish insider traders the 
1980s WASP robber barons the This position 
would more credible anyone ever actually referred 
Andrew Carnegie, for example, WASP robber baron. 
The robber barons’ greed and thievery was seldom perceived 
function their Protestantism. 

Like Hanover Place, Spike Lee’s film The Right 
Thing concludes with apocalyptic event. the novel, 
directed against Jews; the film, against the Italian owner 
pizzeria black neighborhood. Like the book, the 
film was charged some critics promoting, rather than 
merely depicting, ugly social act. When The Right 
Thing opened last summer, columnist Joe Klein told readers 
New York magazine hope that didn’t open their 
neighborhoods, prompting storm protest and later 
apology from the writer. 

valuable look the reasons why all this poison 
leaking around,’’ Todd Gitlin says. has been the 
failure the culture generate symbols unity. The end 
the cold war represents cultural crisis groups need 
find new enemies. Tribes looking for evil tribes. I’m 
concerned about moral crusades shallow response 
real cultural 


loyd Abrams argues passionately for more speech, and 

more controversial speech, rather than less, re- 

sponse the hurt inflicted few with access 

many. the groups that have protested have 

want free Andy Rooney. He’s commentator. don’t 
want him, air, insult the gay community. But 
would want him free disagree 

the end, would Craig Davidson and other gay 
activists. They have said that while statements made hate 
ignorance may hurt them, calling for censorship won’t 
help. general mission sensitize society about 
homophobia the same extent it’s been sensitized about 
racism, anti-Semitism, and misogyny,’’ Davidson says. 
not get individuals thrown off CBS. The lesbian 
and gay community has virtually access the main- 
stream media. Yes, want self-censorship, the same way 
there’s self-censorship Jewish and black 

Free speech not absolute right First Amend- 
ment purists would like; just look the Supreme Court’s 
attempts define obscenity and the battles waged over the 
meaning community standards. The Court’s attitude 
toward speech itself has evolved around the principle 
difference between words that merely hurt and words that 
incite. But the lesson learned everyone concerned with 
free speech issues that the difference between the two 
illusory: the hurting words one generation have way 
becoming the fighting words the next. 
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was springtime New City. The weather forecast: 
chance rain. The racial forecast: FIRE! 

Both predictions reached New Yorkers courtesy the 
New York Post, which quoted the Reverend Sharpton 
the bottom its front page. two juries considering ver- 
dicts the Bensonhurst racial slaying did not convict the 
two white defendants murder, Sharpton said, 
telling burn the town Not that Sharpton was 
encouraging violence. social Sharpton 
told the Post. telling you that the clouds violence 
are over New York 

Never mind that this forecaster previously dis- 
credited for his role the Tawana Brawley affair and now 
trial for fraud was hardly the trusty old Farmer’s 
Almanac race relations. With only little more subtlety 
did the local television stations and the two other tabloids 
convey similar message. TENSION, the Daily News de- 
clared type two-and-a-half inches tall. THE EDGE, 
New York Newsday announced with dramatic cover 
graphic long, yellow flame beside the New York sky- 
line. 

this highly charged atmosphere, Mayor David Dink- 
ins appeared conference sponsored Queens College 
and Covering Tense New York 
Over the previous few weeks, Dinkins had been critical 
what considered overblown coverage racial tensions, 
while columnists and editorial writers criticized him for not 
intervening end the black boycott Korean-owned 
store Brooklyn. 

not blame the media for the existence racial 
and ethnic tensions this Dinkins said. But went 
criticize the quote-for-a-quote com- 
petition that often dominates discourse this and 
urged the press seek out and cover those whose 
views may less confrontational even we’re not 
loud, even don’t speak perfect sound bites, and 
even our words create less 

Borrowing phrase from Justice Potter Stewart and 
filmmaker Spike Lee, Dinkins added, the current cli- 
mate, it’s imperative upon all the right 

But what the right thing? Coverage racially 
charged stories such sensitive subject that people dis- 


Andy Court, former reporter for The Jerusalem Post, writer 
who lives New York. 
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‘Being called racist the third rail American discourse. 


It’ impossible charge shake’ Jonathan Alter, Newsweek 


cussing public often take refuge platitudes. was 
basically said one television producer who 
attended the conference. was struck how terrified 
everyone about saying the wrong 

While there are clear guidelines for covering racially 
sensitive stories, there are certain recurring issues that jour- 
nalists should keep mind. 


When does coverage incite? 


Even the fairest reporting may aggravate race relations sim- 
ply because the nature the story being told. How then 
can journalists know when they are crossing the line between 
covering racial strife and inciting it? 

think racial tensions should covered major 
story, and there’s way cover without aggravating the 
situation,’’ says Nicholas Lemann, national correspondent 
for The Atlantic Monthly. when you get into the area 
predicting riots, you’re stepping over the line where you 
can say, ‘I’m just covering the news.’ 

Even without saying reporters 
and editors can create sense imminent disaster their 
quest for dramatic second-day lead eye-catching 
headline. guess that percent the people 
New York were not ‘on the says David Shaw, 
media critic for the Los Angeles Times. seems 
that what the tabloids did was 

its credit, New York Newsday ran cover package 
entitled VOICES REASON the Sunday after the Ben- 
sonhurst verdicts. two separate articles, reporters told the 
stories white family living Bensonhurst and black 
family living East New York (home the young man 
slain Bensonhurst, Yusuf Hawkins), revealing attitudes 
considerably more moderete than those expressed the 
radicals either side. was the newspaper had taken 
cue directly from Dinkins’s speech calling for the media 
out and cover those whose views may less 


Whom are you quoting? 


tense times, the press seeks out the reactions com- 
munity leaders, but some leaders inevitably get more cov- 
erage than others. One Dinkins’s most frequent 
has been that radical black activists like 
Sharpton and Sonny Carson have received much more at- 
tention than they deserve. 

really disturbing thing,’’ says Newsweek media 
critic Jonathan Alter, that they [television reporters] 
know they’re being manipulated somebody like Sharp- 
ton, but they’re more interested getting the good sound 
bite than they are not being 

But Carol Jenkins, correspondent for WNBC-TV, 
points out that Moses Stewart and Diane Hawkins, the par- 
ents the young black man killed Bensonhurst, made 


Impact Visuals 


Sharpton their trusted adviser and spokesman. Every time 
they entered left the courtroom, Sharpton walked between 
them. was difficult get shot the parents the trial 
without filming Sharpton well. 

Thomas Morgan, New York Times reporter and pres- 
ident the National Association Black Journalists, be- 
lieves that television news must kick its addiction certain 
photo opportunities that addiction makes easy for some- 
one like Sharpton, for example, put himself center 
stage. 

Television’s moment truth came when Sharpton 
placed preconditions post-verdict interview with Moses 
Stewart. Among the conditions: that Sharpton get air time 
well. The NBC and CBS affiliates declined the interview. 
ABC went with Stewart and Sharpton, claiming that Sharp- 
ton had imposed preconditions. 


the crisis the whole story? 


its very nature, the press gravitates towards fires, mur- 
ders, natural disasters, and assaults that police label bias 
attacks. teacher who prevents few drop-outs not 
news, but one racial epithet Sonny Carson says Ken 
Auletta, columnist for the New York Daily News. 
Rob Snyder fellow the Gannett Center for Media Stud- 
ies Columbia University] has observed, the media come 
armed with spotlights, not mirrors. report not the rich 
diversity community but its 

But some news organizations have managed probe 
beneath the surface tensions community and thus in- 
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crease the public’s understanding what are often subtle 
cultural conflicts. its coverage the black boycott the 
Korean grocery store Brooklyn, The New York Times ran 
two parallel articles the front its metro section ex- 
plaining the dispute from each group’s point view. One 
the articles explained that Korean women purposely avoid 
touching their customer’s hands. But when they place the 
change the counter, their black customers often consider 
the gesture rude. Later, the Times ran story that celebrated 
the energy and ethnic diversity Brooklyn’s Flatbush sec- 
tion, the scene the boycott. 

Coverage like this will emerge only reporters develop 
interest and understanding different racial and ethnic 
communities. Beverly Shepard, African-American re- 
porter the Virginian-Pilot Ledger-Star, was struck how 
little reporters her paper knew about the black community 
that constituted roughly percent Virginia Beach’s pop- 
ulation. Shepard, currently fellow the Gannett Center 
for Media Studies, recalls the day that the head the local 
NAACP chapter visited her the newsroom. After left, 
another reporter asked Shepard, that who dating 


Sensitivity vs. self-censorship 


During the recent trial Washington, D.C., contractor 
who was allegedly paid the city absolutely nothing, 
became clear that the conspirators had considered what 
they were caught. one the alleged con- 
spirators inquired another alleged conspirator what 
should say questioned about the contract,’’ Richard Cohen 
wrote The Washington Post, was told yell racism. 
Washington and some other cities, this the all-purpose 

Ideally, such cynical strategy should have effect 
reporters and editors. But journalists may more vul- 


MAN 


both black and 
white, believe 
that news 
must kick its 
addiction 

certain photo 
opportunities 

the habit 
makes easy 
for people like 
the Reverend 
Sharpton (at the 


put himself 
center stage. 


THE MIDDLE: 


Some journalists, 


microphones, left) 


nerable this ploy than they would like think. 
called racist the third rail American discourse,’’ says 
Jonathan Alter Newsweek. impossible charge 

Even the generally hard-nosed Washington Post has 
been accused going easy Mayor Marion Barry and 
other black leaders. Before drug charges were filed against 
Barry, there were other things that should have been ques- 
tioned like the African junket went while the D.C. 
budget bill was pending Congress. Last August, when 
Jesse Jackson was denounced cocktail- 
sipping Uncle speaker Nation Islam rally 
Washington, the Post didn’t include the quote its story. 
million years would the Post have made that 
omission white person had characterized Jackson that 
wrote Scott Shuger, who chronicled such instances 
The Washington Monthly. 

Yet the Post not alone. Why has Sharpton’s fraud 
trial received much less attention than his apocalyptic racial 
forecasts? Why did Los Angeles Times editor sit story 
Mayor Tom Bradley’s $18,000 consulting deal with 
bank handling city deposits? 

anti-black bigotry monstrous, good 
people will find very tempting replace with reverse 
discrimination,’’ Shuger concluded. the right thing 
tirelessly fair those who’ve been historically 
oppressed, right the point reverse discrimination 
without ever reaching that 

But Shuger’s advice hard follow, particularly 
when competitive pressures come into play. For New York’s 
television stations, most May was period 
time when viewership more closely monitored than 
usual, yielding figures that affect the station’s rates. For 
the city’s three competing tabloids, every day involves 
showdown the newsstands. 

Perhaps the most frightening element the equation 
the way delicate message may dressed meet 
the demands the marketplace. article New York 
magazine, Joe Klein argues that the outrageous and sen- 
sationalistic tenor these media times seen the 
tabloids and shows like 
and Phil and Oprah, Hard Copy and Inside Edition and 
Current has created sense unreality. 
there anything actually happening here, has the city been 
hijacked traveling medicine show?’’ Klein asks. 

The demonstrators who attacked television crews after 
one the Bensonhurst juries acquitted Keith Mondello 
murder were probably venting their rage the closest and 
most conspicuous target they could find. Bensonhurst and 
East New York, some photographers were wearing bullet- 
proof vests, and crews were accompanied body 
guards. The media are easy scapegoats. The messenger 
sometimes shot for delivering bad news. Yet the really 
frightening prospect that some day newspeople may 
attacked for more rational reason: because people will 
believe that the press not interested understanding them, 
only exploiting their problems boost circulation 
ratings. 
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COMPANY 
(by revenue) 


Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


Capital Cities 

ABC Inc. 

Time 

Times Mirror Co. 
Gannett Co. 

CBS Inc. 

Tribune Co. 
Knight-Ridder, Inc. 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
New York Times Co. 
Dow Jones and Co. 
Washington Post Co. 
Viacom Inc. 

E.W. Scripps Co. 


Turner 
System 


LEEANN LODDER, 
MICHAEL O’D. MOORE, 
SARA OVERTON, 

AND JAMES RUBIN 


NET 
REVENUES 


$12,500,000,000 


$4,500,000,000 
$3,333,000,000 
$3,315,000,000 
$2,778,000,000 
$2,335,000,000 
$2,100,000,000 
$1,818,000,000 
$1,700,000,000 
$1,600,000,000 
$1,259,000,000 
$1,215,000,000 


Top Executive? 


$1,408,000 


$1,031,000 
$1,525,000 
$1,200,000 
$1,500,000 
$1,253,000 
$1,064,000 
$866,000 
$1,226,000 
$420,000 
$740,000 
$684,000 
$1,150,000 
$630,000 


$441,000 


recent article The New Yorker, 
Connie Bruck quotes Time magazine 
employee who left after the Time-War- 
ner merger expressing the concern 
that media companies are coming re- 
semble the rest corporate America: 
movement toward profit-centered 
thinking. not much that you, 
editor, are not going win these 
battles anymore that you’re not 
going bring 

Not any attempt answer defini- 


Michael Duckworth, LeeAnn Lodder, Mi- 
chael Moore, Sara Overton, and James 
Rubin are recent graduates Columbia Uni- 
Graduate School Journalism. 
Data for the survey were also collected 
other students the school. 


$42,000 


MICHAEL DUCKWORTH, 


$300/MTG 


tively whether this change taking 
place, but give some notion what 
media companies look like today, 
chose fifteen the top publicly held me- 
dia companies, ranked Advertising 
Age, for informal survey. 
Westinghouse included because, al- 
though its broadcast revenues are small 
percentage the company’s total rev- 
enues, they still make one the larg- 
est media corporations. Viacom, which 
Age, produces programming, although 
not specifically news programming. 
Our findings are based 1988 in- 
formation, the last year for which com- 
parable data for all companies were 
available. The information was drawn 
from public records, including SEC fil- 
ings, annual reports, news reports, and 


$41,600 $22,000 
$78,000 $20,000 
$32,500 $38,000 
$49,500 $20,000 
$33,600 $37,500 
$78,000 $22,000 
$44,400 $30,000 
$33,700 $24,000 
$36,400 $20,000 
$48,300 $20,000 
$42,700 $19,000 
$20,000 

$18,000 
$33,200 $20,000 


TOP 
a 


EXECUTIVES 


Number 


material available from databases, sup- 
plemented interviews. focused 
the five highest-paid executives and the 
boards directors each company. 
Because not all the necessary informa- 
tion was available for each company for 
each comparison, estimates had 
made few cases, notably the cat- 
egory journalistic experience. 
Overall, the portrait top media 
companies that emerges from the data 
shows them conglomerates run pre- 
dominantly white, middle-aged, 
highly paid men, most whom are from 
business background short, com- 
panies not distinguishable the very top 
any notable way from the rest cor- 
porate America. What the data cannot 
show whether the make-up the lead- 
ership affects the editorial product. 


DIRECTORS 


Women 


Minorities 


Media chief executive officer salaries 
averaged more than million 1988, 
par with executive salaries fifteen 
randomly chosen Fortune 500 non-me- 
dia companies. 

Cash compensation is, course, not 
the only method paying top execu- 
tives. Stock options, popular among 
large companies, can run several 
hundred thousand dollars more. 

1988, the c.e.o. Time Inc. 
ranked third salary and bonus, earning 
$1.53 million. But 1989, Steven 
Ross, the merged Time 
Warner, vaulted into top place with 
salary and bonus $4.8 million. this 
was added estimated $20 million 
$29 million long-term stock-based 
plans tied the sale his company 
making him the highest-paid media ex- 


MEDIA 
SURVEY 


Time Inc. had not yet merged with Warner Com- 
munications. 

Total cash compensation. 

Approximate salaries for journalists with several 
years experience. Figures are from Editor Pub- 
lisher and other sources. 

Directors attend regular board meetings (gen- 
erally 4-12 year). 

The term describes those who, based best 
available information, have any experience work- 
ing journalists. 


FROM THE TOP 
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ecutive and second highest-paid corpo- 
rate executive America for 1989. 
1990, Time Warner has paid him another 
portion his compensation for the sale: 
$74.9 million. 

Allen Neuharth, chairman Gannett 
1988, was the fourth highest-paid top 
executive that year, with salary and 
bonus $1.5 million. stepped down 
chairman Gannett Inc. March 


it, but look the top positions and 
you see lot them [other companies] 
are talking out both sides their 
she says. Black maintains that 
good business for media company 
reflect the concerns the country. 
She believes diverse group people 
making high-level decisions does that. 
Some directors maintain that there are 
not enough suitable female and minority 


Few the people who head 
America’s largest media companies come 
out journalistic background; 
some who Say not 

essential journalistic quality 


31, 1989, but will send him 
check for $16,600 month for life. For 
writing column and consulting will 
receive $200,000 year for the next five 
years, after which will get $100,000 
annually for life. 

addition these forms compen- 
sation, top executives occasionally re- 
ceive other benefits. Retired CBS 
founder William Paley, for example, 
was reimbursed $150,000 1988 for 
helicopter charters. 

Few women, and even fewer mem- 
bers minority groups, have made 
the major media corporations. 

None the top five executive posi- 
tions the fifteen companies surveyed 
was held member minority 
group, and only two the seventy-five 
executives were white women. the 
more than 200 board members, about 
twenty were women and about dozen 
were members minority groups 
generally one two per board. 

Cathleen Black, executive vice-pres- 
ident marketing for Gannett and pub- 
lisher USA Today, was one the two 
top female executives (the other was Ka- 
tharine Graham, The Washing- 
ton Post Company). Joining Black 
Gannett’s board were three other women 
and two minority men: one Hawaiian, 
one African-American. 

Black says Gannett makes diversity 
priority. easy say you want 


candidates for board positions. But Lois 
Dickson Rice the only woman and, 
African-American, the only mi- 
nority member the McGraw-Hill 
board says qualified minorities and 
women can found, companies are 
serious about looking for them. 
old boys’ network beginning break 
she adds. 


the people who head Ameri- 

ca’s largest media companies come 

out journalistic background; 

some those who say not 
essential the company’s financial suc- 
cess the quality its journalism. 
seventy-five executives the companies 
studied, two dozen are journalists half 
them four companies: Knight-Rid- 
der, Dow Jones, Gannett, and Capital 
Cities/ABC. 

While moving journalists from the 
newsroom the executive suite has 
been integral Knight-Ridder’s suc- 
cess, according chairman and 
James Batten, Gannett c.e.o. John Cur- 
ley says journalists have risen the top 
his company naturally rather than 
design: like draft football. You 
pick the best person available when you 
have the Warren Phillips, 
chairman and Dow Jones, in- 
sists that one can sensitive jour- 
nalistic issues without being journalist. 
particular background has mo- 
nopoly wisdom and says. 


Media companies seem consider 
even less important have journalists 
their boards directors. Among 
more than 200 media company directors, 
three dozen were journalists half 
them top executives who serve also 
directors. 

always felt that the first respon- 
sibility the company make 
says Kristie Miller, the only 
practicing journalist the Tribune 
Company board and member the 
Medill family that started the Chicago 
Tribune. Miller says that some board 
members, including herself, make ef- 
fort inform themselves about the ed- 
itorial content the company’s papers. 
she adds, more like going 
the Cubs games, something that individ- 
ual members are interested and 
that want informed about 
members the board, but doesn’t 
have anything with the kinds 
decisions that would 

1988, more than percent out- 
side directors were business people. 
These directors say they maintain clear 
separation between financial decisions 
and the editorial process. 

find it’s true for all news- 
papers throughout the country that the 
directors not get involved with the 
editorial side the says Wil- 
liam Cross, Jr., former top officer 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
who has been director The New 
York Times Company for seventeen 
years. 

Alan Pifer, director McGraw-Hill 
for twelve years, says that keeping his 
company’s publications free board in- 
terference much financial decision 
philosophical tradition: ex- 
perience would be, the more independ- 
ent the editors Business Week [the 
company’s flagship publication] are, the 
better the quality the publication is, 
and the better the bottom line 

Raymond Troubh, who was director 
Warner Communications for twelve 
years and who now sits the combined 
board Time Warner, says that just 
about the only time comes into con- 
tact with members the editorial staff 
academic-style presentations given 
senior editors the end board 
meetings. never heard word that 
there has been any interference the 
Time editorial says. 
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Tom Vinetz 


which our intrepid reporter weighs 


the new and improved Los Angeles Times 


slow news day few years back, when was 

writing column for the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 

aminer, came across wire-service story about 

the death little dog. seemed that the dog, 
described the pet actress 

who used Mission Impossible, had been struck and 
mortally injured copy the Los Angeles Times that 
some delivery person had flung the actress’s front lawn. 
The story was irresistible, even though, the absence 

autopsy, the opposition’s precise role the misfortune 
was open question. the column wrote that afternoon, 
eulogized the blameless canine, demanded coroner’s 
inquest determine whether the victim had been done 
advertising editorial copy, and decried the dangers 
posed the Times’s prodigious bulk. acknowledged, 
felt must, that the Herald was too thin threaten small 
animals anything else, but insisted that its size was the 


Joe Morgenstern journalist and screen writer living Los 
Angeles. His writing appears such publications The New 
York Times Magazine, Playboy, The Wall Street Journal, and the 
Los Angeles Times Magazine. 
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result writers and editors weighing every word that went 
into the paper. 

Now that the Herald, underdog ever there was 
one, has also bitten the dust, the Los Angeles Times bulks 
even larger what has become the nation’s biggest one- 
newspaper town. recent months has been marketing 
itself with vengeance, and stirring controversy with 
redesign that fills page the main news section with 
index entire paper, summarizes major sto- 
ries one- two-sentence decks below the headline, and 
devotes the first column each inside front page 
index the section’s news. 

When the redesign made its debut last October, just 
before the Herald folded, promotional blitzkrieg an- 
nounced new, fast-read Los Angeles which 
few weeks later became new, faster-format Los An- 
geles rack cards also commanded readers 
This. Quick.’’ These changes prompted fears among some 
Times staffers, well readers, that the new format might 
presage dumbing-down and shrinking all stories, 
USA Today. Such fears were cited Joan Didion long 
article about the Times that ran The New Yorker last 
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Los Angeles not, say 


the least, newspaper heaven 


February. few weeks after Didion’s piece appeared, new 
rack cards proclaimed, spasm backpedaling: 
Just Faster Better; Read the New Faster-Format Los 
Angeles 

It’s tempting assume from all this that the mar- 
keting people have taken over the show. reality, the 
redesign was long overdue, and the new format has had 
welcome impact, for the most part, newspaper for- 
merly grayness. The typography appealing. The 
layouts are accessible, even inviting. The color photos can 
stunningly dramatic, when they aren’t fuzzily out 
kilter, which happens less and less often. And what about 
all those indexes, capsules, and summaries? Surely they’re 
helpful for readers hurry, useful for finding specific 
stories, and unobtrusive for those who don’t need them 
(though they eat precious news space). Far from 
having transformed itself into clone USA Today, the 
Times remains the Times responsible, substantial, often 
earnest, and voluminous, always voluminous. 

Behind the change format lies paradox this era 
reluctant, self-involved readers, dwindling attention 
spans, and electronic news: the bigger and more successful 
newspaper gets, the more intimidating readers find it. 

The paradox may vary degree from city city. The 
New York Times formidable pile newsprint too, but 
readers still seem enjoy the ritual picking the 
corner newsstand, still tell you how they love curl 
bed with the Sunday edition. For all the mass The Wash- 
ington Post, it’s required reading town that devours 
information and gossip. 

Here Los Angeles, however, the intimidation factor 
has been growing heaps and pounds. isn’t easy find 
readers, especially young ones, who look eagerly the 
L.A. Times for stimulation, enjoy roommate, 
express much fondness for the paper all. Fondness what 
some Angelenos still feel for the Herald, though there’s 
certain amount hypocrisy here, since many those who 
now lament the passing the Herald’s brand hand-made, 
irreverent journalism neglected buy the paper when 
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was still trying desperately stay afloat. When Angelenos 
talk about the Times, the first thing they’re apt say is: 
big can never get through These discouraged 
and discouraging words are usually accompanied help- 
less shrug frown both, each morning’s edition 
were bringing guilt instead news. 

Los Angeles not, say the least, newspaper heaven. 
Its legendary sprawl and political decentralization defy co- 
herent coverage. Its huge population new immigrants, 
legal and illegal, reads English, all, second lan- 
guage. Depending where you look, and through the prism 
which culture, Los Angeles the Pacific Rim’s frag- 
mented preview the twenty-first century the finest 
flower this century’s sunsplashed status quo. 


the same, the Times, under new regime headed 
publisher David Laventhol and editor Shelby 
Coffey has made historic circulation gains. This 
spring the Times, virtue its 1,210,077 daily 
circulation (for six months ending March 31, 1990) 
surpassed the New York Daily News become the largest 
metropolitan daily the nation. This performance, the 
strongest twenty years, remains impressive even after 
adjustments are made for the approximately 50,000 readers 
who switched over the Times when the Herald died. 
For the first quarter 1990, the daily paper added 
106,540 its circulation, 9.5 percent gain, for total 
1,225,189, while the Sunday paper added 80,357, 5.6 
percent gain, for total 1,514,096. Particularly signifi- 
cant was the paper’s growth Orange County, the south, 
where the Times has been locked circulation battle with 
The Orange County Register. How much role the rede- 
sign has played hard say, but Times research suggests 
that more readers are spending more time with their news- 
paper each day. this true, it’s intricately ironic; give 
people new, faster format you want them cool out 
and slow down. 
For own part, I’m still trying adjust life 
one-paper town, and miss the Herald lot. miss its 
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endearing excesses front page that memorialized the 
opening ceremonies the 1984 Olympics with one huge 
photo and one-word, end-of-the-world-sized headline: 
wow! miss its verve, its sense fun, its style (before the 
Style section was devastated ignorant bureaucrats chasing 
heedlessly after yuppie readers), and its willingness trans- 
late outrage into hard-hitting stories. Years before gang 
warfare became required reporting for local and the L.A. 
Times, the Herald was covering the ghastly slaughter with 
courage, skill, and persistence. remember the city editor, 
Larry Burrough, reading wire-service tote sheets weekend 
killings and maimings, and saying, passionately, those 
kids were white the city would going 

That sort passion has been missing from the Times’s 
local coverage the past. Indeed, the paper had humil- 
iating time last year when the Herald, with tiny staff 
its waning days, revealed that Los Angeles Mayor Tom 
Bradley had been serving paid consultant for bank 
that did big business with the city. This was damaging 
enough the hitherto Teflon-coated mayor, but many An- 
gelenos were also scandalized learn that the Times had 
been sitting the same story for months. Had the city’s 
larger, immeasurably more influential paper developed its 
leads with some alacrity and run its story with reasonable 
dispatch, the course last year’s mayoral contest, which 
Bradley won handily, might have been changed. 

The Times can still singularly respectful Bradley. 
Last year four staff writers collaborated long investi- 
gative piece about questionable relationship between the 
mayor and Mary Anne Singer, contact lens technician 
turned lobbyist and political insider. the piece, they de- 
tailed instances which Bradley provided official favors 
Singer and her clients, and described how her p.r. busi- 
ness had benefited from her friendship with the mayor. 
When the story was ready run shortly before Christmas, 
Shelby Coffey edited telephone from Utah, where 
was vacationing, and softened much that the published 
version made little sense, and had little impact. 

the same time, Coffey’s new regime has worked 
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dramatic improvements the paper’s once woeful local 
coverage. These days the Times filled with pieces the 
inner city, and its suburban bureaus have mounted vig- 
orous campaign cover local, even neighborhood, news. 
find myself reading the paper with growing appreciation 
the Times was much easier take for granted when 
the Herald was still clinging life and I’ve been struck 
recent months how fast it’s changing, mostly for the 
better. 


its best the Times can superb: think Paul 
Conrad’s editorial cartoons (in one recent drawing, 
fat cat labeled sat licking its 
chops beneath empty bird cage labeled 
Jim Murray sports (after writing 
with grace and distinction for decades, got his Pulitzer 
this year), well other sports page virtuosi like Mike 
Downey and, from the Herald, Mel Durslag and Allan Ma- 
lamud; Howard Rosenberg’s television criticism (he was 
quick nail America’s Funniest Home Videos for its casual 
violence, particularly children); David Shaw’s press crit- 
icism long, absorbing series coverage the McMartin 
case); Peter Rainer’s movie criticism fine piece how 
Eddie Murphy has been squandering his talent); and, all too 
infrequently, Bella Stumbo’s magazine-length features. (In 
one unforgettable profile several years ago, Stumbo dis- 
covered, against all odds, infectious humor and unquench- 
able joy the lives two Siamese-twin sisters joined 
the tops their heads). 
The Times’s national news coverage expanding, with 
Washington bureau that’s been first-rate since the early 
Reagan years. The paper’s territorial ambitions are also 
expanding, with plans for possible San Francisco edition 
that would constitute first step toward competing with The 
New York Times and The Wall Street Journal national 
newspaper. Foreign coverage extensive and straightfor- 
ward; still, wish the Los Angeles Times would encourage 
its correspondents supplement their news stories with the 
sort colorful, personal, and wonderfully immediate essays 
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The inconsistencies and 
contradictions reflect those the city 


that The New York Times has been running, especially from 
the Soviet Union and the Eastern Bloc. (There’s ample 
analysis the L.A. Times, but it’s usually couched flat, 
reportorial prose; perhaps that will change new section 
international news analysis, called World Report, which 
the Times running each Tuesday.) 

The Sunday magazine was almost stillborn its current 
incarnation five years ago, thanks shaky news judgment 
and dinky, self-demeaning format that still makes hard 
distinguish, first glance, from the usual Sunday clutch 
advertising inserts. That will change next April, when 
the magazine’s dimensions will upsized those The 
New York Times Magazine and its franchise will ex- 
panded, too; until now, the section has generally confined 
itself local writers and local subjects. 

The Times can bafflingly slow grasp the signif- 
icance given event. When state attorney general John 
Van Kamp the testing 486, the abortion 
pill developed France, the paper played the story 
routine gambit Van Kamp’s gubernatorial campaign 
against Dianne took the Times’s Robert 
Jones, who writes column called California, point 
out that Van move could open new phase 
the nation’s abortion war, with California the main bat- 
tleground. 


overage the movie business and the arts, daily 

and Sunday Calendars (why keep using the name 
Calendar, which suggests service section and 

nothing more?) has come long way from the 

days when the Times routinely ran puff pieces 

theaters and museums, and watched The Wall Street 
Journal broke the saga Hollywood and Wall Street that 
egan with David Begelman’s forgery Cliff Robertson’s 
name $10,000 check. Now, however, Hollywood cov- 
erage concentrates big hits, big bucks, and personalities, 
the expense original thinking significant currents 
and trends. Sunday’s where bold ideas occa- 
sionally surface but remain short supply, cultural writers 
and critics have been required submit proposals for up- 
coming pieces sometimes they refer these proposals, 


with bitter irony, treatments instead working out 
their ideas the pieces themselves. 

the past, media critics and readers alike often faulted 
the L.A. Times for news stories that meandered, unfocused 
and unedited, through countless pages and column inches. 
few pachyderms still roam free the news sections. 
View, the life-style section which, for the most part, much 
improved, certain overblown features seem less result 
negligence than calculated effort regale readers with 
romance and glitz, the style People magazine. Recent 
examples include one long and inscrutable profile, with 
public-access-channel sensibility, two young men trying 
make the Hollywood rumor-and-gossip circuit; and 
starry-eyed sixty-incher the romance two beautiful 
young news anchors. 


eing fair the Times isn’t easy, since good and 

bad, superb and dreary may share the same space. 

Many news stories are written, rewritten, 

blandly that they’ve begun fade from memory 

the time you’ve finished the third paragraph; 

some Times reporters complain private about their stories 

having been put through the Deflavorizer. Most headlines 

are quaint best and turgid worst; they’re almost always 

devoid any feeling. 1999 CENSUS WINDOW OUR 

CHANGING SOCIETY was one clipped from recent front 
page. 

This widespread, seemingly institutionalized blandness 
remains the paper’s most obvious shortcoming. say that 
not just writer with vested interest prose style; I’m 
also reader who finds conflict between serious purpose 
and sense fun, and who looks forward surprising 
writing and fresh ideas. (For money, the most depend- 
able source such ideas was The New York Times science 
section three four years ago; far, the L.A. Times’s 
relatively new science section stale imitation.) 

Without news indexes, capsule summaries, and the 
like, may well that newspapers can’t grab readers with 
foreshortened attention spans. But without compelling lan- 
guage the news columns, and abiding belief the 
pleasures reading, rather than skimming scanning, 
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newspapers can’t keep readers involved hard subjects 
even they manage grab them. Reading the L.A. 
Times news columns pleasure all, and the newspaper 
suffers from striking absence apart from Paul Conrad 
and Sports the strong, clear voices that give any great 
paper special cachet: West Coast Safire, Goodman, 
Baker the page; Royko, Breslin, Barnicle, 
Quindlen; staff architecture critic justice 
provocative injustice the city’s sudden, explosive 
growth. 

But that very growth has confronted the Times with 
momentous problems; being fair also means judging the 
paper the context the city serves. This point was 
brought home me, quite literally, when opened front 
door Sunday morning few weeks ago, hauled 
huge L.A. Times inside, and found, the Calendar section’s 
cover story, fascinating piece art critic Christopher 
Knight titled L.A. World-Class Art City?’’ Knight’s 
short answer was Probably No, but the course sorting 
all out said the following: 

phrase ‘world-class city,’ which came into vogue 
the push toward the 1984 Olympic Games, sound-bite 
shorthand for cosmopolitanism rather more intimidating 
term. And cosmopolitan indeed what Los Angeles 
the feverish throes becoming. Today the city straddled 
between worldliness and its numbing inverse, the deep- 
seated provincialism that long ago made the Official Na- 
tional Joke matters 

That’s what sometimes forget impatience with 
the Times, and indeed with Los Angeles. The newspaper’s 
struggles are intertwined with those the city; its incon- 
sistencies and contradictions reflect those the city. Over 
the past few years, astonishing developmental spurt, 
Los Angeles has gained sophistication well popu- 
lation, and the Times continues play catch-up with that 
growth. Yet, segment the paper’s vast, middle-class, 
often conservative and must said sometimes 
numbingly provincial readership must still find Conrad’s 
cartoons infuriating, the enlightened editorial pages unset- 
tling, and the paper’s world view dire threat the sweet- 
ness and calmness life beneath warm sun; news what 
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many people came southern California get away from. 

Maybe most Americans will seeking avoid news 
the future. Maybe attention spans continue shrink, 
presidential campaigns will waged through five-second 
spots MTV, eager readers will become the snail darters 
civilization yet unborn. But none that has happen, 
none written stone, cathode rays. The great 
newspapers the country have crucial role play 
making sure doesn’t happen. 

How well they’ll able play another matter. 
write this, the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation’s annual convention has just hit town, and the 
gloom beginning spread. THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS 
FULL AWFUL STORIES, announces headline the Los 
Angeles Times (who says they can’t write bright heads when 
the occasion demands it?). The New York Times, beneath 
the headline PUBLISHERS TOLD PAPERS ARE OUT TOUCH, 
the news story’s lead paragraph reads: nation’s news- 
paper publishers heard blunt warning here today that they 
must change risk becoming 


L.A. Times certainly changing fast, and investing 
huge sums money its future. get sense 
that investment, took public tour the paper’s 
immense new Olympic printing plant one four 
urban renewal area downtown: 680,000 
square feet floor space nine-acre concrete slab, 
squeaky-clean turquoise presses, and AGVs automated 
guided vehicles, the Fourth Estate’s answer R2D2 
going beep-beep-beep and flash-flash-flash they trundle 
rolls newsprint and fro. 

must say found the machinery enthralling and fairly 
frightening well there’s sense robots having taken 
over the show. But had exactly the same reaction the first 
time wrote newspaper column computer; then 
discovered how writer-friendly technology can be. The chal- 
lenge for the Times, and for all print journalism the 
future, become more reader-friendly without making 
writers sound like machines, bring the news with the help 
beeps and flashes, but with ever stronger human 
voice. 
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Punitive damage awards 


through the ceiling 


ronically, celebrations 
the bicentennial the Bill Rights, 
with its ringing affirmation freedom 
speech and the press, continue, 
there increasing evidence that our na- 
tion’s courts are making the exercise 
those freedoms more costly than ever. 
libel cases the courts have recently 
displayed alarming reluctance limit 
awards damages designed expressly 
punish reporting about matters un- 
disputed public concern. Indeed, each 
its last two sessions the Supreme 
Court has let stand separate awards 
more than million so-called puni- 
tive damages against both daily news- 
paper and network-owned television 
station. 

recent survey libel litigation re- 
ported that punitive damages are now 
awarded astonishingly high per- 
cent all cases against the news media 
won plaintiffs. Moreover, despite the 
implications such awards for ag- 
gressive, free press, punitive damages 
are assessed roughly three times more 
often libel cases against the news me- 
dia than any other category civil 
litigation. Perhaps even more disquiet- 
ing the fact that from 1980 1986 
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the average punitive damage award ini- 
tially entered media libel cases that 
is, prior appeal was staggering 

This dramatic shift from previous 
judicial behavior. Until recently, appel- 
late courts were admirably swift 
least reducing, and often reversing, most 
such awards. Moreover, the lion’s share 
punitive damages seemed as- 
sessed against the the jour- 
nalistic fraternity the so-called 
scandal sheets. its last two terms, 
however, the Supreme Court has refused 
disturb several awards punitive 
damages against the 
media. 

High Court declined even review 
jury award $210,000 compensatory 
damages and million punitive dam- 
ages former judge and his wife. The 
verdict resulted from article published 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette that fo- 
cused family dispute involving al- 
legations conspiracy create 
fraudulent will. The article quoted from 
deposition testimony taken connection 
with the will contest which, according 
the plaintiffs, falsely implied that the 
judge had once had extramarital af- 
fair. 

The Post-Gazette challenged the 
jury’s verdict the ground that the 
plaintiffs had failed present any evi- 
dence that they had suffered, were 
likely suffer, present future harm 
caused the article. Thus, according 
the newspaper, for the trial court 
permit the jury assess damages all 


was violation the First Amendment. 
Both the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
and the United States Supreme Court de- 
clined review the DiSalle decision, 
however, and the Post-Gazette was ob- 
ligated satisfy the judgment full. 

Another instance the High Court’s 
refusal decide whether the First 
Amendment prohibits the award pu- 
nitive damages libel cases was CBS, 
Inc. Brown Williamson Tobacco 
Corp. The case arose from news com- 
mentary broadcast WBBM, Chi- 
cago television station, that dealt with 
the way the cigarette industry markets 
its products. One tobacco company sued 
CBS, which owns the station, for libel 
the ground that had misrepresented 
the company’s advertisements. Al- 
though the station argued that its broad- 
cast was and thus 
protected the First Amendment, the 
appeals court disagreed, finding that the 
station had falsely accused the company 
soliciting young smokers matter 
fact, not opinion. 


Following submission this article, jur- 
ies returned what are reportedly the two 
largest libel verdicts rendered against 
the news media the history the 
United States. Sprague Walter, 
Pennsylvania jury awarded $34 million 
damages including $31.5 million 
punitive damages against The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer for 1973 story that 
questioned the handling homicide 
case local prosecutor. And Sri- 
vastava Harte-Hanks Communica- 
tions, Inc., Texas jury awarded $29 
million including $17.5 million pu- 
news broadcasts examining the activ- 
ities local heart surgeon. Ross, 
Dixon Masback has recently been re- 
tained connection with post-trial pro- 
ceedings the Srivastava case. 

The editors 
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Although the lower courts ruled that 
the company had offered credible evi- 
dence trial that had actually suffered 
injury because the broadcast, the Su- 
preme Court, refusing hear the 
case, permitted award million 
punitive damages stand. The Su- 
preme Court’s failure disturb the 
award renders reportedly the largest 
ever affirmed the High Court libel 
case against the news media. 

The High Court’s message has not 
been lost the lower appellate courts. 
one recent Florida case involving 
nonmedia defendant but drawing le- 
gal principles equally applicable the 
news media, state appeals court ac- 
tually increased the amount punitive 
damages awarded the trial judge 
libel plaintiff. Rety Green, res- 
taurant owner brought libel action 
against disgruntled patron based 
critical statements contained letter 
sent various local politicians. Fol- 
lowing nine-day trial, the Rety jury 
deliberated for only one hour before 
awarding the restaurant owner $10 mil- 
lion compensatory damages and an- 
other $10 million punitive damages. 
The trial judge reduced both awards, 
lowering the punitive damages 
$50,000. The appeals court, however, 
not only rejected the defendant’s sug- 
gestion that the entire punitive award 
contravened the First Amendment but 
took the extraordinary step increasing 
the award punitive damages $2.5 
million. 

Thus, refusing disturb these re- 
cent awards punitive damages even 
address their merits, the Supreme 
Court may have encouraged the lower 
courts affirm such awards other 
cases. This consequence the Court’s 
forbearance may well inadvertent; 
several its current members have, 
one form another, voiced serious con- 
stitutional concerns about the imposition 
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punitive damages against the news 
media. Eight the nine sitting justices 
have either written joined opinions 
expressing such reservations. 
Florida Star invasion-of- 
privacy case decided the Court last 
summer, three justices took the oppor- 
tunity question the propriety 
award punitive damages against 
newspaper. 

More recently, the Court agreed 
hear arguments, scheduled for this fall, 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany Haslip. non-media case, 
poses the question whether the im- 
position punitive damages may, 
certain circumstances, violate the due 
process clause the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. And, while does not deal di- 
rectly with the First Amendment, Haslip 
further evidence that the Supreme 
Court may concerned about the con- 
stitutional implications massive pu- 
nitive damages awards. 

Such judicial concern, however, 
cold comfort news organization 
faced with the prospect punitive dam- 
ages virtually every time libel suit 
filed. currently interpreted, the First 
Amendment permits jury award pu- 
nitive damages every libel case 
which finds favor public official 
public figure. other areas the 
law, successful plaintiff must prove 
especially blameworthy conduct, be- 


yond that required sustain liability for 
ordinary damages, warrant award 
punitive damages. The libel lawsuit 
stands virtually alone affording juries 
vast discretion pile multimillion-dol- 
lar awards punitive damages top 
compensation for the plaintiff’s actual 
injuries. 

For these reasons, among others, the 
constitutional case against punitive dam- 
ages libel cases, least those pursued 
public officials and public figures, 
strong one. The Supreme Court has 
itself recognized that damage awards 
free press. recently 1983, the 
Court observed that threat pu- 
nitive damages, not limited espe- 
cially egregious cases, might the 
vigorous exercise First Amendment 
freedoms.’ The frequency with which 
punitive damages are being awarded 
libel cases suggests that they are 
longer reserved for the egre- 
gious and that the vigorous ex- 
ercise First Amendment freedoms has 
now fact been inhibited. 

For its part, the news media can 
longer dismiss such awards aberra- 
tions, reserved for racy tabloids and 
core’’ magazines. least until 
the Supreme Court speaks directly 
their legitimacy, punitive damages will 
remain very real threat free 
press. 


frequency with which punitive 
damages are being awarded suggests that 
‘the vigorous exercise First Amendment 
freedoms’ has fact been inhibited 
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COVERING 
THE ECONOMY 


NERVOUS 


JEFF FAUX 


Business and economics reporting was journalism’s growth 
industry the 1980s. It’s good bet that the trend will 
continue. With the cold war winding down, the marketplace 
gradually replacing the arms race the focus inter- 
national competition. And the widespread anxiety among 
Americans (including journalists) about their financial future 
can counted maintain interest topics corporate 
profits, trade deficits, and the like once considered too 
arcane for the morning edition the nightly news. 

one can predict the big stories the 1990s, but 
the underlying forces that drove the economic dramas 
the 1980s the savings and loan debacle, stock market 
booms and busts, leveraged buy-outs, corporate bankrupt- 
cies, regional recessions are still motion, and they 
will keep generating major news. 

The most important these forces are (1) the opening 
the U.S. economy international competition, and 
(2) the fallout from the last decade market deregulation. 
These fundamental trends are like geological shifts that 
eventually blow out into earthquakes and tidal waves. What 
follows are some seismic readings economic movements 
that may rumble into the headlines the 1990s. 


The squeeze incomes 


This was the most underplayed story the 1980s. The news 
media were quick highlight the symbols the 
decade’’ ivan Boesky, Leona Helmsley, and Nancy Rea- 
gan’s wardrobe the one hand, homeless people wandering 
the streets the other. But fundamental shifts living 
standards among the much larger middle class went rela- 
tively unnoticed. After decades stability, the share 
income going the middle percent American 
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families shrank dramatically during the 1980s. Indeed, for 
all families, average combined income (adjusted for infla- 
tion) 1989 was roughly the same level 1979; after 
ten years this most basic measure economic progress has 
scarcely moved. Real wages 1989, meanwhile, were 
percent lower than wages decade earlier. male high- 
school graduate with one five years work experience 
earned percent less than his counterpart 1979. 

The reason that incomes have only stagnated while 
individual wages have declined, course, that more 
family members have been sent out work. The two-earner 
family has not been overlooked the press, but large 
extent has been treated cultural phenomenon related 
women’s liberation and overachieving In- 
deed, the last five years have seen widespread press refer- 
ences binge,’’ reinforcing the pop- 
Calvinist idea that the source America’s economic prob- 
lems mass hedonism. (In fact, the acceleration con- 
sumer spending during the last decade has been almost 
exclusively concentrated among the richest percent 
the population, who benefited from the Reagan tax cuts and 
the speculative bubbles Wall Street and real estate.) 
the same time, the growing need for second earner 
elevated the search for decent child care into national 
anxiety the 1980s; was also reflected reports 
alleged child abuse day care centers and the feature- 
story phenomenon children. 

The decline real wages reflects the decline U.S. 
competitiveness the world Lower productivity growth, 
overvalued dollar, and aggressive targeting U.S. mar- 
kets other nations led the shrinkage manufacturing 
industries and the tens thousands services and sup- 
pliers that depend them. While the press has covered the 
effect decreasing competitiveness industry reasonably 
well, has and large neglected the story income 
stagnation. One reason that business writers tend spend 
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time with corporate managers and economists who see 
wages costs cut, not incomes raise. Many major 
newspapers longer even have labor beat. 

Another reason has with how the press reports 
newly released statistics; reporters take their cue for which 
numbers are important from the source most cases the 
U.S. government. Traditionally, the government gives 
prominence its monthly release the unemployment 
index the basic measure the welfare those who work 
for living. the unemployment rate routinely gets 
headline mention the evening news. Meanwhile, the 
Statistics real wages, released without fanfare, rarely get 
highlighted, even though likely that the roughly 
percent the work force who are employed would more 
interested the behavior their salaries than the number 
people who are out work. 

continued squeeze incomes could generate some 
the big stories the 1990s. One good bet that there 
will increasing demand for the government provide 
services that more and more families cannot afford them- 
selves child care, housing, health care, and education. 

And the curtain about drop the Washington 
theater smoke-and-mirror budgets. Rising demands for 
services and the cost bailouts are real and cannot 
paid for with stage money. The squeeze average 


incomes also real, and resistance taxes still strong. 
With Republicans the White House and Democrats in- 
creasingly beholden business for financing their cam- 
paigns, there not much political will tax the rich 
high enough rates make serious dent the fiscal prob- 
lem. the only remaining significant source income, 
economic deus machina, the potential savings from 
large cuts military spending. The tug war over the 
peace dividend how much should be, where spend 
it, what with the unemployed defense workers and 
idle weapons laboratories will continuing drama. 
Given that Pentagon largess has been scattered congres- 
sional districts all over the country, there the potential 
here for big battles within both parties. 

surprise story the 1990s could revival labor 
militancy. The breaking the air traffic controllers union 
1981 shattered several decades relative labor-manage- 
ment peace and ushered era union retreat. Embold- 
ened the White House and pressured import 
competition, employers forced wage-and-benefit conces- 
sions workers throughout the decade. But financial stress 
the family building up. Increased militancy doesn’t 
necessarily mean that unions will successful regaining 
lost negotiating power, but the much more aggressive and 
occasionally violent strikes miners, telephone workers, 
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demonstrate how the reunification Germany might 
affect your ability buy house, Robert Krulwich, the 
mostly-economics correspondent CBS This Morning, 
presented opera. was titled Vat Shud Dii? two 
mercifully short acts, portrayed the dilemma wealthy 
foreigner searching for country which invest his 
Act discovers America, land political 
stability and favorable interest rates. 

But Act hear offstage scream, symbolizing 
the investor’s discovery that, earlier this year, German rates 
had risen higher than rates the U.S. Our nervous hero 
transfers his funds. End opera. Germany, seems, needs 
great deal money rebuild East Germany; the U.S. 
also has vast and increasing hunger for foreign funds, 
thanks the government’s habit spending more than 
takes in. When there such demand for capital, appar- 
ently, its price tends rise. Krulwich explains, the 
lesson that new international forces may push interest 
rates and your chance getting affordable mortgage 
down. 

demonstrate how the takeover game works, Krul- 
wich once put down $3, borrowed mythical 
and bought International Carrot, ‘‘represented this very 
large carrot.’’ Then, attempt pay back the loan and 
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the very high rate interest it, chopped off the carrot 
tops division, the carrot tips division, and the carrot bottoms 
division, leaving himself the heart the, uh, company, 
which then told intended resell Wall Street 
for enormous profit. Who loses this game? was 
asked. The workers and managers who are fired and rear- 
ranged, said. 

Jeff Faux, the accompanying article, makes the point 
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and bus drivers recent months may straws indicating 
more turbulent labor wind the 1990s. 

two-earner families turn into three-earner families, 
another sleeper story could the return sweatshops and 
the growing use child labor. This the dark underside 
the world the small entrepreneur whose praises have 
been sung the media throughout the 1980s. Reported 
federal violations child labor laws rose from 9,000 
1983 22,500 1989, even though the government cut 
the number inspectors. result sweep work 
sites March 1990, the U.S. Department Labor found 
some 11,000 violations, 1,450 which were for minors 
operating dangerous machinery. 


Trade wars 


Economic rivalry with the European Community and Japan 
will grow. Both are competitively stronger vis-a-vis the U.S. 
than they were the start the last decade and both are 
better positioned for the next one. Even without East Ger- 
many, the European Community larger than the U.S. 
market and will grow strength and vitality. And recent 
gloating the U.S. over the drop the Japanese stock 
market notwithstanding, the fundamental position the 
Japanese economy awesome. 

Japan, with GNP only percent ours, investing 
percent more than the U.S. new plant and equipment. 
Moreover, American children who have been posting poor 
test scores for twenty years are now entering prime working 


that one the most underplayed stories the 1980s was 
the squeeze middle-class income. Krulwich can plead 
not guilty, however. hour-long 1988 documentary, 
hosted Leslie Stahl and called the Red 
used film from the old Leave Beaver series 
point departure. that quintessential family, the 
Cleavers, existed the instead, how would economic 
forces have reshaped their lives? many ways, Krulwich 
explained. The squeeze their middle-class income, for 
example, might even have led Ward and June decide 
against having second child. Krulwich voiced this 
startling thought, viewers saw familiar Theodore 
familiar staircase suddenly fade from existence. Beaver! 

wish that Krulwich had been economics teacher 
somewhere along the line. Actually, wish had taken 
economics. What know about the subject know from the 
media, I’m few bricks shy economic load. And 
if, like much America, relied mostly television 
journalism help understand the economy, would 
suffering from serious brick deprivation. Although econom- 
ics factor almost every news story, one those 
subjects that does not naturally take conventional rapid- 
fire news, and one that viewers tend resist. ‘‘People 
are prepared not like says Joel Heller, who 
produced the Krulwich-Stahl family-economics piece. 
like the way they are prepared not like classical music.”’ 

most the economics coverage comes 
two forms: quick reports that give not much more than 
the latest data, minus context and interpretation, and inves- 
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age. The combination less-educated workers using in- 
ferior tools recipe for long-term trade problems. 

Except communities with industries hit hard im- 
ports, the media tended view early expressions concern 
over trade anti-Japanese racism know-nothing workers 
and politicians. The term was used 
were the name for disease that needed explanation. 
But the loss markets imports has spread from tex- 
tiles, steel, and other mature industries computers and 
semiconductors, the post-World War support for free trade 
has faded, even among some prominent economists who 
were hard-core free-traders just short time ago. 

The 1990s will see new clashes between U.S. economic 
interests and traditional foreign-policy goals. For forty 
years, successive presidents have used access the U.S. 
market buy other nations’ friendship the cold war, even 
when their markets were closed us. the days when the 
U.S. dominated the world economy, the cost domestic 
producers was small. Today, however, with imports threat- 
ening the survival many U.S. companies, and with the 
threat international communism fading, domestic pro- 
ducers will freer press for protection the one hand, 
for the right export old the other. 
One such early over Pentagon restraints the 
export hi-tech machinery and equipment Eastern Eu- 
rope has already begun. 

The auto industry, hit import competition and 
foreign-owned factories producing the U.S., will also 


tors’ reports network, cable, public TV, which take 
the time analyze, but only from the narrow perspective 
Wall Street. Fortunately, however, handful jour- 
nalists willing take the job explaining ordinary 
people the monetary forces that rule their lives and they 
well. 

Krulwich ought near the top this short list. 
the very top, perhaps, ought Paul Solman, special 
business correspondent for The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour. 
Solman uses humor and props, but never lets the clev- 
erness metaphor obscure the lesson. illuminate the 
Social Security trust fund debate, for example, visited 
convent and talked nun about her order’s retirement 
system. years past, she explains, the income working 
nuns directly supported those who had retired. Now, with 
great many aging nuns and not many new ones, the 
order has had turn charity support the retirees. 


get around the same kind difficulty the nation 

whole, Solman tells us, our government turned 

not charity but trust fund, meant there 
when the big baby-boom generation (illustrated with some 
Solman-family home videos) gets old. The fund was 
supported Social Security taxes, passed 1983, that 
were high enough have surplus left over after current 
retirees were paid. Solman illustrates the surplus with slice 
paper pie, but from out Uncle Sam poster behind 
him comes hand snatch the surplus away. was not 
saved, nor was invested the doleful Sol- 
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early battleground. can expect revival 
content’’ legislation (modeled after European laws, requir- 
ing that certain share the components autos sold 
the U.S. produced this country.) The Chrysler Cor- 
poration, steadily losing market share, will probably return 
the brink bankruptcy, and that will revive demands 
for more systematic government assistance industry. 
which George Bush used epithets the 1988 campaign, 
could become economic buzzwords the 1990s. Look for 
the Democrats make common cause with alienated Re- 
publican industrialists. 


more inward-looking European Community will 

make more difficult penetrate that continent 

with U.S. goods, and the spreading power 

Japan and the newly industrialized nations 

Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore will limit our 

exports into Asia. That leaves Latin America, whose econ- 

omy will therefore become source important stories 

the 1990s. Unfortunately, the Brady Plan, like the Baker 

Plan before it, has proven inadequate remove the burden 

debt from the Latin American economies necessary 

condition for the recreation market for U.S. goods. 

Efforts develop U.S.-Mexico Free Trade agreement 

will also gather strength and generate resistance from 

North American workers and smaller businesses threatened 
cheap labor and Mexican nationalists. 


Paul Solman clarifies Social Security 


man tells us. went Uncle Sam, and seems 
have taken and The words Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, who the next part Solman’s piece 
see raging about regressive taxes and the masking the 
federal deficit, begin make more 

lustrates how the U.S. periodically borrows money feed 
that vast federal deficit. goes local lending insti- 
tution, The Money Store, and asks borrow $10 billion. 
The Money Store loan officer worried about the yearly 
deficit but Solman explains that intends lower expenses 
and raise taxes eventually. the end the piece 
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Reregulation 
good place look for future economic stories any 
sector the economy where regulation has been dismantled 
cut back. Most regulations were put place for purpose 
balance interests curb socially destructive be- 
havior. While lifting regulations may release new entrepre- 
neurial energies, also widens the scope for abuse. 

The big deregulation story the 1980s the savings 
and loan crisis should with for while. ever 
there was predictable economic debacle, this was it: high 
interest rates inevitably put squeeze institutions like 
Ls, most whose assets were locked long-term 
low-interest-rate mortgages. Deregulating the industry 
turned loose inexperienced managers who attempted get 
higher returns making high-risk loans. Raising the de- 
posit guarantees only guaranteed that the U.S. taxpayer 
would pay the bill for the ensuing losses $300 $500 
billion the most recent tally. 

But the lesson has only been dimly learned. Most 
the press coverage the debate has focused 
charges fraud, influence-peddlirg, and bureaucratic in- 
competence. The scandals have obscured the policy failure. 
Since both Republicans and Democrats are implicated, since 
one will get rich from placing more controls over the 
banking industry, and since depositors are insured, there 
still effective political pressure for reregulation. 

result, the combination financial stress, federal 
permissiveness, and private greed that created the 


have come understand that Japan has become something 
like The Money Store. see Solman some financial 
conference asking Japanese economist how long Japan 
will continue lend? Until America’s disease becomes 
incurable, the economist replies. How will know when 
that happens? asks. The man smiles. When stop 
lending, says. Solman the NewsHour rather infre- 
quently. used lecture Harvard, and for money 
ought teaching the rest more often. 

While Krulwich gets couple minutes and Solman 
gets ten so, George Goodman, known Adam 
Smith, gets full half hour public television’s Adam 
Money World. One the the show does well 
use graphics, TV’s paint box, track the mysterious 
economy. open the for example, Smith had his 
studio outfitted with which conjured 
economic bulletins, images and pictures, from the coming 
decade. That particular show, which tried cover just about 
every economic trend, was not satisfying those 
which Money World plays its strong suit devoting the 
entire program single topic, with plenty old-fashioned 
reporting. recent show about Poland, for example, dis- 
played those strengths. First visit farm, where prices 
for produce are but the price equipment, such 
tractors; then visit the tractor factory, where workers 
are being laid off because fewer tractors are selling the 
free-market price. From there unemployment 
line where, despite their sudden lack job security, those 
interviewed still seem support the government’s capitalist 
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disaster remains the system. For example, the bailout 
created the huge public Resolution Trust Corporation (with 
deposits more than twice those Citibank), whose job 
dispose insolvent savings and loan institutions and 
their assets. The RTC under great pressure sell off 
these properties quickly partly because the agency’s 
short (five-year) life span. Therefore, hiring private 
contractors package deals. The potential for conflicts 
interest these fire sales enormous, suggesting that 
haven’t seen the last the headlines. 

The insurance industry may produce the 1990s equiv- 
alent the fiasco. Many the same conditions are 
present: risky junk-bond and real estate investments sup- 
ported low capital reserves, along with weak manage- 
ment, opportunities for fraud, and slack regulation. Unlike 
savings and loan depositors, insurance buyers are protected 
only state guarantee funds, whose safety nets have not 
been tested. 

prime candidate for reregulation the 1990s the 
airline industry. Rising fares, deteriorating service, and the 
creation airline monopolies around major city 
has soured many businesses and political movers and shak- 
ers airline deregulation. Another few years could see the 
demise Eastern Airlines, Pan Am, and possibly several 
other independent carriers, strengthening the case for either 
more regulation for breaking the monopoly power 
airlines over regional hubs. 


Adam Smith’s Futuretron 


experiment, the boldest Eastern Europe. Near the end, 
learn something about the stakes. All Eastern Europe, 
and the U.S.S.R. too, watching Poland, and the ex- 
periment fails, expert Poland tells us, have 
lost clear way (The Soviets will also watching 
translated version Money World, which will broad- 
cast the U.S.S.R. starting this fall.) 

The weekly syndicated Wall Street Journal Report of- 
fers conventional but solid business journalism. does 
ABC’s half-hour Sunday Business World. 

But the best regular show about business and economics 
the air not television; it’s relatively new program 
radio: Marketplace, produced the University South- 
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Similarly, the breakup AT&T will reverberate into 
the 1990s. There growing consensus that order 
accommodate the computer-based telecommunications sys- 
tems the future, America must rewire its homes and 
businesses with fiber-optic cables that can carry visual and 
digital electronic impulses, well sound. Japan and 
Europe are already ahead us. This will mean titanic battles 
Washington and state capitals between the various 
industrial interests competing for shares this business 
AT&T, the cable companies, television net- 
works, and computer manufacturers. The mixture big 
money and politics could result big headlines. 


Cracks the Federal Reserve Board 


There are lessons economic stories that are supposed 
happen and don’t, like the dog the Sherlock Holmes 
mystery that failed bark. Throughout the first part the 
decade, the most respected economists around warned 
that deficits were major cause inflation and that they 
would private investment and produce reces- 
sion. Yet, this writing, are still experiencing the 
longest peacetime recovery modern history, and inflation 
has not been problem. Again, the global economy was 
big factor: import competition helped keep prices down and 
world financial markets meant that American corporations 
could borrow anywhere. 

The U.S. budget deficit was clearly the most over- 


ern California and distributed the American Public Radio 
network more than 100 public stations. (The half-hour 
evening show airs many cities after All Things Consid- 
ered, distributed APR’s rival, National Public Radio.) 
Jim Russell, its executive producer, has had long career 
public radio and television, during which, says, 
had drilled into that are never say that word 
educational but that’s bullshit. The show’s purpose 
educate its listeners the global 

that, Marketplace tries expand business and 
financial coverage into such areas medicine, politics, law 
enforcement, even religion, and story form, 
anecdoctal, human The show avoids like the plague 
what Russell calls data without 
context. Conversely, the program uses lot pieces with 
viewpoints, commentary the likes Boone Pickens, 
William Proxmire, Robert Reich, and Bruce Babbitt. 

After its news summary typical Friday mid- 
May, Marketplace focused the global effects economic 
reunification Germany, work habits Japan, and 
housing segregation Milwaukee. The Japan story focused 
new hit pop song popular among Japanese teenagers 
that pokes fun drink favored Japanese 
workaholics, that contains caffein, nicotine, and alcohol. 
Racial-violence trials New York City offered hook for 
the story Milwaukee, which focused part bank 
lending practices. 

Finding interesting and significant business stories 
not difficult, says John Barth, Marketplace’s producer. 
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played economic story the eighties. still is. Despite the 
failure the deficit bring either economic political 
disaster (Americans twice have re-elected administrations 
that gave them record deficits), both the business sections 
and the editorial pages the nation’s newspapers remain 
obsessed with the evils government red ink. With some 
exceptions the right, The Wall Street Journal edito- 
rials; the left, Tom Wicker The New York Times 
the substantial body dissent from the conventional wis- 
dom, that the budget deficit the source all our problems, 
rarely covered. 

One result the national focus the deficit has been 
insulate the high-interest-rate policies the Federal Re- 
serve Board from criticism. Traditionally, political attacks 
the Fed have come from populist Democrats reflecting 
the interests small borrowers. But the Democrats find 
more fun blame interest rates Republican deficit than 
the bankers the Fed particularly since growing 
share Democratic campaign money comes from the fis- 
cally conservative business community. the press, 
Volcker and Greenspan have been getting free ride. 

This may change. There good chance that the 1990s 
will see rising interest rates. The opening Eastern 
Europe will increase the demand for capital from North 
America and Japan, well from Western Europe. When 
worldwide demand for capital increases, does its price 
interest rates. Secondly, the Latin American debt crisis 
resolved and lending resumed, banks are 
going require higher interest rates compensate for past 
losses and additional risks. Add this mix possible in- 
flationary rise world oil prices, along with the increased 
dependence foreign oil, and looks though some 
the same circumstances that drove interest rates dra- 
matically the late 1970s may reforming. Rising interest 
rates could mean return old fashioned banker-bashing 
and the erosion the press the Fed has enjoyed 
over the past decade. 


The big picture 


we’ve learned anything from the 1980s, that the 
financial markets have become increasingly divorced from 
the world production, employment, and trade that they 
are supposed serve. Predictions disaster the contrary, 
the U.S. stock market crash 1987 and the recent bust 
the Tokyo exchange represented the poppings speculative 
bubbles, and had little effect the underlying economic 
currents. And while the press tends denounce the 
term’’ horizons American business, makes its own 
substantial contribution the notion that the purpose 
business not invest and manage enterprise that pro- 
duces goods and employs people, but buy stock option 
10:00 A.M. and sell 10:30. The evolutionary nature 
economic growth gets little attention. For example, when 
American companies stopped manufacturing color televi- 
sion sets, the story was treated series isolated com- 
pany decisions, explored mainly for their affect profits 
and stock prices. Meanwhile, the Japanese were building 
that same industry way gain technical skills and 
generate capital for the product innovation, VCRs; and 
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the next, compact disks; and the next, High Definition TV; 
and the next... 

Business journalism, often focused sort ex- 
tended investors’ service, tends miss the big picture. 
particularly myopic when comes the connection be- 
tween economic growth and the quality and amount social 
investment such things education, job training, high- 
ways, bridges, and public-supported basic research. 

And financial markets are increasingly divorced 
from production, financial journalism can disconnected 
from the real worlds readers and viewers. For one thing, 
the fundamental movements the economy are hard 
spot, given the blizzard information released daily 


financial markets 
are increasingly divorced from 
production, financial journalism 
can disconnected 
from the real worlds readers 


governments, companies, think-tanks, etc. For another, 
much the data lags considerably behind reality. Econo- 
mists will not agree that are recession, for example, 
until the Department Commerce’s final estimate Gross 
National Product has declined for two consecutive quarters 
(six months row). The practical effect that recession 
not news until long after many readers have already ex- 
perienced layoffs, plant closings, and general hard times. 
Also, the key statistics come out the form national 
averages, muting the shifting fortunes individual regions 
and industries where people live and work. 

Faced with the bewildering array numbers, the jour- 
nalist the economics beat inevitably must turn 
sources interpret the patterns. Herein lies another 
trap: because economic issues are perceived chiefly 
concern owners and managers business, the interpre- 
tation often proffered someone with something sell. 

Some self-interest easy spot e.g., the stock- 
broker telling that good time buy stocks, the 
economist with the pharmaceutical company complaining 
about food-and-drug regulations. But the opinions the 
university professor can just biased the direction 
obsolete world view upon which his claim expertise 
has been built. The solution, course, widen the 
sources the union shop steward well the company 
public relations representative, customers well sellers, 
the maverick well the much-quoted economist whose 
opinions regularly reflect the conventional wisdom. 

The economic journalist might also take leaf from 
the old business principle that the way make money 
any market buy while others are selling and sell while 
others are buying. When the unanimous view the 
experts that the economy going certain path, take 
look the other direction. 
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You take Vanity Fair’s word for that The New 
Republic America’s liveliest journal opinion and 
debate. 


The Economist called “mandatory and The Wall 
Street Journal said was “the envy publishers 


There’s reason for this chorus praise. The New 
Republic’s weekly appearance the result intense, 
and informed, debate some the most talented 
writers the country. And not carried out 
vacuum. The New Republic writers are genuinely the 
know with direct access the White House, Republican 
and Democratic Party leaders, the media and all currents 
American life. 
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OPINION 


NEWS: 
THE NEED 
FOR 
NEW 
SPIRIT 


This spring spent eleven days Mon- 
tefiore Hospital, center modern 
medicine where life-saving miracles are 
performed regularly. Montefiore lo- 
cated the middle one New York’s 
most poverty-stricken inner-city neigh- 
borhoods. Its emergency room over- 
flows with patients old and young and 
all terribly poor who have other 
access medical care. 

The contrasts were stark, overwhelm- 
ing. There was private room over- 
looking the sprawling, decaying, but 
still vibrant third-world neighborhood 
below, being treated with the most costly 
and advanced medical techniques. was 
the midst city unparalleled 
private wealth and luxury the one 
hand, and appalling poverty and de- 
cay the other, its government and 
public services unable meet even the 
most basic needs its people. Virtuaily 
nothing this, seemed me, was 
being reported depth local televi- 
sion, and began think how irrelevant 
most today’s broadcast journalism has 
become the audience’s daily lives 


Lawrence Grossman, senior fellow 
the Gannett Center for Media Studies, 
former president NBC News and the 
Public Broadcasting Service. This article 
was adapted from speech given April 
the dedication the Edward Murrow 
School Communications Washington 
State University Pullman. 
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how inadequately those radio 
and television are doing the important 
job reporting what really happening 
our country. 

television, coverage the ability 
converge event and transmit 
pictures the scene itself has largely 
replaced reporting the attempt re- 
construct, interpret, and understand 
what happening. From being, Theo- 
dore White’s words, 
and dominant force, television 
news has declined into what has been 
described sheep wolf’s clothing, 
vulnerable the picture-and-sound-bite 
machinations image experts, spin 
doctors, and media advisers. 

With few exceptions, today’s televi- 
sion newsmen are largely without influ- 
ence; they cause nothing happen and 
nothing change. There have been 
serious, in-depth prime-time documen- 
taries televised recent months 
former network. 

the same time, television has de- 
veloped real equivalent the letters- 
to-the-editor columns, op-ed pages, 
access recourse for aggrieved cit- 
izens. When was NBC News, tried 
start weekly letters-to-the-editors 
feature, video-taping members the 
public who were critical our reporting 
who wanted correct particular sto- 
ries. Our star anchors and producers 
were unalterably opposed airing such 
criticism our own network. They 
could dish out, but when came 
receiving criticism, their jaws were 
made glass. The weekly letters-to- 
NBC feature somehow usually ended 
the cutting-room floor. 

Over the years since Edward Mur- 
row set the standard, television news has 
lost much its zeal, its passion, its 
idealism, its ability provoke. And now 
losing its audience syndicated 
programs that, reprehensible though 
many them may be, seem the av- 
erage viewer have more bite and rel- 
evance than network programming. That 
leads raise heretical question: 
whether our long-unquestioned stan- 
dards balanced, dispassionate report- 
ing have made television news bland, 
dull, and largely unimportant people’s 
lives, unless there dramatic crisis 
such earthquake, airplane crash, 
terrorist attack. 

suggest that the time has come 


rethink our craft. the early days the 
Republic our press was partisan, opi- 
nionated, individualistic, engaged, con- 
troversial. Vigorously competing 
viewpoints provided the balance and 
fairness lacking the individual broad- 
sheets. some network news divisions 
search desperately today for new 
reason for being, they might seek re- 
capture some the intensity, idealism, 
and controversy that marked those early 
days. replace the softness and happy 
talk that pervade the airwaves today, 
they might try turning men and 
women with strongly held ideas and dif- 
fering convictions about major issues 
public policy. 

live what has suddenly become 
incredibly exciting time. The world 
changing more quickly than ever 


thought possible. Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are being transformed. 
Communism and totalitarianism are col- 
lapsing. Western Europe moving 
towards single community. The Pacific 
Rim challenging our own economic 
future. Africa, Latin 

America, and China are 
either emerging from gen- 

erations darkness de- news 
scending into new depths 
tyranny and poverty. 

Only the United much 
carrying business passion, 
usual least what its 
see our television sets 
and hear our radios of- idealism, 
fers any guide. This its ability 
time when ought provoke 
putting our best minds 
work renewing and re- 
shaping our society 
making our politics and our political sys- 
tem relevant again. our political lead- 
ers will not set the nation’s agenda for 
the coming century, the nation’s press 
should take the lead. 

Rather than avoiding responsibility 
for the problems our society faces the 
problems poverty and inner city de- 
cay, pollution and inadequate edu- 
cation, crime and drugs, racism and 
discrimination television, our most 
powerful and pervasive medium com- 
munications, should engaged and in- 
volved. 

need press that speaks with 
many voices and many views, vigor- 
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ous, lively, crusading, responsive, and 
independent press, press that not 
viewed just another product line 
some vast corporate bureaucracy. 

The poet, playwright, and statesman 
Vaclav Havel, the new president 
Czechoslovakia, said recently, 
most dangerous enemy today 
longer the dark forces totalitarianism, 
the various hostile and plotting mafias, 
but our own bad added, 
worst thing that are living 
Therefore, said, his presidential pro- 
gram would bring 
moral responsiblity, humaneness, and 
humility into That should 
our program well: bring televi- 
sion, the most public medium all, 
spirituality, moral responsibility, hu- 
maneness, and humility. 


DICTATOR 


MICHAEL MASSING 


despised dictatorship suddenly 
overturned. People take the streets, 
toasting their newfound freedom. Within 
weeks, though, the euphoria begins 
fade. The new government adopts se- 
ries unpopular measures, raising 
questions about its true intentions. The 
economy, battered years corrup- 
tion and mismanagement, spirals ever 
downward, causing unemployment 
soar. All the while, the forces the old 
order lie low, patiently awaiting the right 
moment strike. 

No, it’s not Romania, but Panama. 
Remember Panama? The small Central 
American nation with canal through its 
midsection? The country with the drug- 


Michael Massing, contributing editor 
reports frequently Central America. 


running general whom two presi- 
dents spent three years trying over- 
throw? The site the largest U.S. 
military action since Vietnam? 

It’s been only seven months since 
invaded Panama, but seems like six 
years, judge the amount press 
coverage that country has received. 
time when every coffee klatch East- 
ern Europe seems get headline, Pan- 
ama has dropped from sight altogether. 
It’s not nothing happening there. 
Panama, fact, falling apart. The 
government broke, roads are disinte- 
grating, hospitals are crumbling, and the 
banking system near collapse. al- 
ready severe housing shortage has 
worsened result the invasion, 
which left 18,000 people home- 
less. The unemployment rate 
percent and climbing the government 
carries out drastic austerity program. 
Discontent has spread, and the number 
demonstrations the rise. 

the level violence. Before his 
overthrow, Manuel Noriega distributed 
tens thousands weapons his sup- 
porters, and Panama today experienc- 
ing unprecedented crime wave. The 
murder rate has jumped thirty month 
six times the pre-invasion rate. Drug 
trafficking continues flourish, and 
warring between rival gangs has pro- 
duced string execution-style kill- 
ings. make matters worse, shadowy 
pro-Noriega terrorist group the M-20 
(for December 20, the day the inva- 
sion) has taken the streets. 
March bombed bar frequented 
American soldiers, killing one and 
wounding fifteen others. 

Most disturbing all the resur- 
gence Noriega’s army. One goal 
the U.S. invasion was rid Panama 
its military, but the institution remains 
largely intact. The government Pres- 
ident Guillermo Endara has kept most 
its members, issuing them new uni- 
forms and instructing them behave 
like policemen. Today, Noriega’s sol- 
diers are back their old posts, and 
Panamanians expect they will soon re- 
vert their old ways. Many leading 
anti-Noriega activists have broken with 
the government, accusing paving 
the way for the military’s return 
power. Their concern shared the 
U.S. military, which has kept 


Reuters/Bettmann 


make sure things don’t get out hand. 

President Endara best summed the 
prevailing mood. Panama, declared 
crisis its worse, even, 
than under Noriega. 

You wouldn’t know from reading 
the American press. Aside from the wire 
services, U.S. news organization 
maintains bureau Panama, and the 
country’s appearances our newspapers 
have been strictly cameo nature. 
Moreover, those stories that appear 
tend look backward the invasion 
rather than ahead Panama’s gathering 
storm far more important story. 

All which illustrates Axiom No. 
Central American press coverage: 
there’s controversy, there’s news. 
Only when events Central America 
reverberate Washington editors 
and reporters cock ear. Thus, Nica- 
ragua remained hot story only long 
contra aid remained live issue. Now 
that the issue dead, the Managua beat 


Panamanian sells beer amid the rubble 
neighborhood destroyed the invasion. 


is, too. Conversely, Salvador back 
the news, thanks the renewed de- 
bate over U.S. aid that country. 

the case Panama, the press re- 
mained interested long Washington 
was divided over how remove No- 
riega. With Democrats and Republicans 
now united the success the inva- 
sion, the Panama story has been put 
sleep. Reviving interest will doubt 
require another upheaval which 
point, course, will too late. 
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begin adventure free-lance cor- 
respondent Southeast Asia. the age 
twenty-five, inspired part Theo- 
dore White’s account his experiences 
pre-revolution China, had left staff 
reporting slot the The Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution venture overseas. 
had $2,000 life savings and 
few vague commitments from editors 

had, course, read books about the 
Philippines, but nothing had prepared 
for the contrast between the squalor 
which millions Filipinos lived and 
the opulent life-style Marcos and the 
country’s elite. Similarly, nothing had 
prepared for the atmosphere dis- 


trust, even paranoia, that encountered 


where the United States and espe- 
cially the CIA had done much 
prop corrupt social and political 
order. The one question American 
journalist traveling throughout the Phil- 
ippines was sure asked was: Are 
you CIA agent? 

1987, when started work 
book about the country’s Communist 
guerrilla movement, was writing reg- 
ularly for The Washington Post, The 
Boston Globe, and The Guardian 
London, among other publications. 


Gregg Jones, the author Red Revolution: 
Inside the Philippine Guerilla Movement, 
spent five years the Philippines. re- 
cently joined the staff The Arkansas Ga- 
zette, Little Rock. 


1990 


late 1986, the Post had placed 
retainer, which further established 
credentials Manila serious jour- 
nalist. Meanwhile, had been checked 
out and cleared for access more than 
one occasion the security apparatus 
the Communist underground. Over 
the next two years, enjoyed access 
the guerrilla movement that was unprec- 
edented for foreign journalist. 
result, learned far more intimate details 
the guerrilla army’s inner workings 
than the movement’s leadership had ever 
intended. more than one occasion 
senior Communist contacts would re- 
mark, know too 

the early stages research 
the guerrilla movement, like virtually 
every reporter who had covered Marcos, 
assumed that was behind the infa- 
mous 1971 explosions the Plaza Mi- 
randa during opposition Liberal party 
rally. Two grenades killed nine people 
and wounded nearly 100 more act 
political violence that ultimately led 
the imposition martial law. Over 
the course the subsequent thirteen 
years, and the absence hard evi- 
dence establishing culpability for the 
crime, the Plaza Miranda bombing be- 
came symbol the ruthless Marcos 
regime. There was reason, seemed 
me, even consider 
the Communist party 
suspect Marcos al- 
ways insisted. These 

One the tasks had sources 
set for myself writing 
book about the guerril- would feel 
las was reconstruct the betrayed 
birth and early years book 
the rebel movement. 
After months frustrat- 
ing queries and tedious used 
interviews, had man- 
aged only compile 
list the real names movement 
the thirteen men who had 
founded the Communist 
party the Philippines 
1968-69 and who had made the par- 
ty’s central committee. Two the orig- 
inal thirteen were dead. knew the vague 
whereabouts only one other person 
the list: José Maria Sison, the founding 
party chairman, who was self-exile 
somewhere western Europe. 

attempt locate the others, 
worked every conceivable contact 


the 


undermine 
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WHO DID THIS? boy clutches his wounds 
just after the infamous 1971 grenade 
attack Manila’s Plaza Miranda. 


Manila. Most conventional sources 
information being virtually useless, 
tried tapping plethora informal in- 
formation networks, legal and under- 
ground. spread the word through leftist 
and university circles that wanted 
interview the elusive party founders. 
early 1988 got first big break. 

had obtained phone number for 
man named Omy, who had commanded 
Communist party operations Manila 
the late 1970s and who was now living 
the capital after several years 
prison. After days leaving messages 
with his girlfriend, reached Omy 
home early one morning. sounded 
very nervous, but said would see me, 
adding that was never again call him 
home. was sure that military in- 
telligence had tapped his phone. 

the conclusion productive 
lunch interview few days later, Omy 
mentioned the name founding CPP 
central committee member, whose trail 
had been for nearly six months. 
going his office. you want 
come asked casually. 

few minutes later the former central 
committee member, whom call Lor- 
enzo, greeted with sheepish smile 
that seemed say, So, you finally found 
me. 

Our meeting marked the beginning 
fruitful relationship. After several ses- 
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sions spent discussing the movement’s 
early history, Lorenzo cautiously 
brought the Plaza Miranda bombing. 
While never let know just how 
much knew, clearly seemed 
pointing the finger blame the move- 
ment had helped found. 

Lorenzo opened doors that previously 
had been closed me, and put 
touch with other first-generation reb- 
els. Within few months had tapped 
into fascinating semi-underground net- 
work former guerrilla leaders and for- 
mer officials the Communist party. 
Most these sources had been captured 
the 1970s and, after having served 
several years prison, were now trying 
put their lives back together some, 
like Lorenzo, under the threat attack 
right-wing vigilantes. For almost all 
them, this was the first time they had 
spoken reporter about their under- 
ground experiences. 

From one these contacts learned 
that the CPP had dispatched secret del- 
egation China 1971 order over- 
see the transfer financial and material 
aid that Beijing had pledged the fledg- 
ling communist New People’s Army 
the Philippines. also learned that for- 
mer Filipino journalist named Ricardo 
Malay was member the delegation 
and was now living the Netherlands, 
where the guerrillas had established 
overseas office the early 1980s. 

April 1988 flew the Netherlands 
interview senior guerrilla officials, in- 
cluding Sison and Malay, who had left 
the movement few years Three 
days exhaustive interviews with Ma- 
lay Rotterdam resulted the long- 
awaited break search for the truth 
about Plaza Miranda. 

With ex-reporter’s eye for detail, 
Malay, who had been the No. official 
the CPP delegation Beijing, recon- 
structed the attempts China funnel 
aid the guerrillas. also explained 
how the Plaza Miranda bombing had 
been linked scheduled shipment 
weapons from China. Sison had con- 
trap: Marcos could goaded into 
cracking down, thousands young ac- 
tivists would forced underground 
and into the open arms the guerrilla 
army, where they could then use the 
newly supplied weapons defeat the 
dictator’s army. 


Tearfully, Malay said had always 
been troubled Sison’s decision risk 
killing innocent civilians the Plaza Mi- 
randa rally. But out fear and def- 
erence his family his parents are 
prominent nationalist writers and edu- 
cators, and his sister, Carolina, rank- 
ing CPP official Malay had observed 
the communist underground’s traditional 
code silence, until now. 

Working from Malay’s information, 
was able track down other former sen- 
ior party officials who possessed both 
new and corroborating information im- 
plicating Sison and his top lieutenants 
the Plaza Miranda plot. laid out 
what had learned about the bombing, 
they began tell what they knew. 
Each new bit information added 
pyramid compelling evidence linking 
Sison and handful CPP officials 
the explosion. 

Confronted with all this information, 
began consider the consequences 
actually publishing 
book that would put the 
pieces together. One con- 
cern was that Marcos’s warned 
supporters would use that 
findings rehabilitate life 
his image and 
wanted part that would 
process. Also, danger 
military intelligence published 
would undoubtedly use the 
ganda weapon their information 
war against the guerril- about Plaza 
las, which, inturn, 
the military. 

primary importance 
me, however, was the reaction the 
Communist party the Philippines and 
the NPA guerrillas particular, the 
reaction the scores men and women 
who had placed their trust me. Many 
were simple people who had literally 
risked their lives help tell the story 
their revolutionary movement; with 
several them had developed close 
personal relationship. knew that some 
these sources would feel betrayed 
book became weapon used em- 
barrass undermine the movement. 
And knew that some elements within 
the communist underground, Sison 
particular, would angered dis- 
closure. few might even want 
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ish’’ for the 
revealing party secrets. 

had been given extraordinary access 
within the revolutionary movement. 
Now feared that publishing the Plaza 
Miranda revelations could precipitate 
controversy the Philippines that might 
obscure the book’s broader themes 
social injustice and revolutionary strug- 
gle. This was particular concern 
me, since one primary objectives 
writing the book had been explain 
why tens thousands poor, apolitical 
farmers had taken arms and had com- 
mitted their lives Communist revo- 
lutionary movement. 

For months debated moral and 
ethical obligations obligations 
audience, sources, and con- 
tacts the underground who might suf- 
fer, directly indirectly, because the 
damaging Plaza Miranda information. 
discussions with close circle 
scholars and journalists, argued that 
had choice but publish once had 
reached the point absolute confidence 
the accuracy the information. Vir- 
tually everyone talked agreed, their 
position summed leftist univer- 
sity professor who said, must 

the weeks leading final 
deadline, was put touch with per- 
son who had been the Communist par- 
ty’s Manila secretary the time the 
Plaza Miranda bombing, and who, had 
been told, had reluctantly implemented 
Sison’s plan. agreed talk about the 
bombing one condition that let 
him read manuscript. After receiving 
solemn assurances that would not dis- 
cuss the contents with anyone, agreed. 
But almost immediately, contact 
and top Communist party official told 
later, met with senior party offi- 
cials them the ‘‘damag- 
nature the revelations book 
contained. 

When confronted contact about 
his betrayal, act that could have 
placed life danger, explicitly 
informed that his loyalties were 
the revolution, not abstract Western 
notions journalistic ethics. Arguing 
remove the Plaza Miranda chapter from 
the book not factual grounds, but 
the ground that the disclosure would 
damage the movement critical mo- 
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ment. Finally, warned that life 
would danger published the 
information about Plaza Miranda. the 
end, removed the former Manila party 
secretary’s name from the manuscript, 
but the Plaza Miranda chapter remained. 


the months since Red Revolution: In- 
side the Philippine Guerrilla Movement 
was published, have become painfully 
acquainted with the perils that Amer- 
ican journalist who undertakes investi- 
gative reporting third world locale 
may face. After the Philippine senate 
launched formal investigation the 
bombing, which officially had remained 
unsolved, scores newspaper articles 
and columns about Plaza Miranda and 
book appeared the raucous, ru- 
mor-mongering Philippine press. Most 
them quoted Sison’s accusation la- 
beling CIA agent. Some columnists 
suggested that revelations were part 
elaborate plot hatched the CIA, 
the Pentagon, and the State Department 
force President Cérazon Aquino 
extend the lease U.S. military bases 
the Philippines. Philippine senator, 
perceiving plot rehabilitate Marcos, 
asked the senate floor, 
Gregg Jones working for?’’ country 
where journalists are routinely bought 
and sold, was logical question. 

For his part, Sison has denounced 
sources all whom were once his 
hand-picked lieutenants mil- 
itary agents, Without offering 
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Gregg Jones and 
(Comrade) 

Baldo, his 

New People’s 
Army bodyguard 
during 1987 
trip through 

the Communist- 
controlled 
jungles the 


CIA agent flurry statements that 
were carried Manila newspapers and 
even foreign wire agencies. (Only 
one publication The Manila Chroni- 
cle offered chance respond.) 
Recently, the Threat Analysis office 
the State Department advised that 
U.S. intelligence Manila had learned 
that the NPA guerrillas had targeted 
for kidnapping assassination. 

the past months, have frequently 
wondered whether, had been aware 
the consequences, would have acted 
did and told the Plaza Miranda story. 
wish could exclaim without hesita- 
tion, but cannot. 

exposed hoax and broke story 
that has had national repercussions the 
Philippines. Reviewers, including Pu- 
litzer Prize-winner Stanley Karnow and 
The Atlantic’s James Fallows, have 
praised the book. Yet while can take 
comfort the conviction that took the 
proper ethical and moral course ac- 
tion, I’m also aware that allegations 
CIA connections linger for decades 
the Philippines and other third world 
countries. 

that could write book 
about the Communist revolutionary 
movement the Philippines and have 
accepted honest effort all sides 
the conflict. Journalists labor 
profession where cynicism all too often 
companion experience; regret- 
fully, least for the moment, have 
joined the ranks the cynics. 
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BOOKS 


APOLOGIST 


STUART LOORY 


Walter Duranty comes down through 
history black hat among Moscow 
correspondents. The principal charge 
against him: knew what was really 
going during Stalin’s rise barbaric 
absolutism the Soviet Union and did 
not report with full vigor; that was, 
the title Taylor’s biography 
Taylor has written readable, seem- 
ingly informative story, but she does not 
make the case that this Pulitzer Prize- 
winning, ground-breaking reporter was 


STALIN’S APOLOGIST 
THE NEW YORK TIMES’S MAN 
MOSCOW 
S.J. TAYLOR 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 404 PP. $24.95 


singularly most egregiously 
guilty coverup. Instead, she docu- 
ments the life and career good 
times brilliant correspondent 
whose sobriquet became The Great Dur- 
anty, were heavyweight cham- 
pion the limelight and not just ink 
stained wretch the ringside press table. 

Walter Duranty was man weak 
character and intense ambition; man 
good education but extreme narrow- 
mindedness. was liar, oppor- 
tunist, borderline cheat, orgiast, 
opium smoker, bigamist facto not 
jure, pinchpenny, bigot, and 
intellectual bully. 

Would you buy think piece for the 
The Week Review from this man? 


World Report. the 1960s was the last 
Moscow correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune and the 1980s the first for 
CNN. 


The New York Times hired him, made 
him star reporter, submitted his work 
1932 for Pulitzer Prize (which 
won), and even did stories the solic- 
ited advice The Great Duranty himself 
gave Democratic presidential candi- 
date Franklin Roosevelt. 

Why? 

Despite all his character flaws, 
Walter Duranty knew good story when 
saw and wrote with the grace and 
facility that have separated the best in- 
ternational correspondents from the rest 
the pack. Here the thirty-four-year- 
old Duranty describing the World War 
battlefield Ypres October, 1918 
(elisions mine): 


Grass and weeds are the tragedy Ypres; 
one cannot even tell where the houses stood 
the roads once single tree 
bush hedge building remains tell 
that human beings once cultivated this desert 
This frightful realization Macbeth’s 
‘blasted heath’ the resting place tens 
thousands brave men whom death must 
have been relief from more than mortal 
hardship. 


was the strength that kind 
writing that this gnomish, peg-legged 
Englishman, who had never worked for 
another newspaper and who was loose 
ends the first decade the twentieth 
century Paris, talked himself into 
job one the world’s great news- 
papers. had served apprenticeship 
any smaller newspaper. had not 
worked directly under editors New 
York. was without grounding the 
traditions American journalism that 
Adolph Ochs’s New York Times was 
then striving improve. 

When was hired, was without his 
editors’ knowledge that had falsified 
several key biographical details. was 
born Liverpool, not, claimed, 
the Isle Man; was brought 
middle-class home reduced cir- 
cumstances and was not, claimed, 
orphaned when was ten. 

Neither did his editors know that 
shared his time Paris between the 
straight atmosphere the Times bureau 
and the demimonde opium-smokers 
and orgiasts. (If Taylor’s information 
good, continued smoke pipe 
opium and off well into his career.) 

was the journalistic flash that dis- 
tinguished him his early career, was 


the solid analysis that brought him at- 
tention later on. The Pulitzer committee 
1932 cited him especially for cover- 
age the Five-Year Plan, saying his 
correspondence was schol- 
arship, profundity, impartiality, sound 
judgment, and exceptional 

His critics say Duranty’s principal 
professional error that knew but did 
not report the magnitude the famine 
Josef Stalin wrought his country 
the brutal farm collectivization the 
1930s and the political purges the 
same decade. now know that 
many ten million Soviet souls may 
have perished Stalin’s drive elim- 
inate private farming and million 
more Stalin’s gulags. His brutality 
took more lives than Hitler’s World War 
holocaust. 

Neither the press nor the politicians 
the so-called Free World seemed 


The New York Times 


want know very much about either 
instance twentieth-century barbarity. 
indict Duranty’s coverage ab- 
erration the 1930s, did the late Jo- 
seph Alsop, among others, essentially 
exonerate the rest the American 
press for not doing its job revealing 
the bestiality these happenings. 

not deserve such exoneration. 

guess that Duranty pulled his 
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punches about the famine and the mur- 
derous purges because did not want 
expelled from the Soviet Union. 
Peasants might starving; intellectuals 
and bureaucrats might disappearing 
the middle the night; political ene- 
mies real presumed the par- 
anoid dictator might undergoing 
execution after show trials. But through 
all this, Duranty and the other cor- 
respondents were wining imported 
vintages and dining the best caviar 
and other delicacies. They had cooks 
prepare their meals, maids clean 
after them, drivers run their errands. 

They did not take lightly the prospect 
giving this privilege. Their orga- 
nizations, they would tell you with some 
truthfulness, were made nervous the 
prospect that they might expelled, 
leaving Moscow covered the 
competition. 

The same was true the 1960s when 
served first tour correspondent 
the Soviet Union. 1965, some 
tried organize protest against the 
expulsion Stephen Rosenfeld, then 
the Moscow correspondent The Wash- 
ington Post. was booted (on Thanks- 
giving Day), not for anything had 
written but because his newspaper re- 
fused repudiate the so-called Penkov- 
sky Papers, which was 
Colonel Oleg Penkovsky was CIA 
mole the KGB who was caught and 
executed. His were published 
the West. The Soviets charged they 
were forgery and took the action 
against Rosenfeld. (The papers latter 
were shown forgery but that’s 
another story.) 

The protest failed because some cor- 
respondents, including the Times man, 
did not want risk the wrath the press 
department the Foreign Ministry, the 
organization that controlled much 
our lives did the lives cor- 
responents Duranty’s day through 
the granting entry and exit visas, 
travel permissions, living arrangements, 
invitations Kremlin receptions, and 
the like. Every time reporter wrote 
story, had ask himself, this 
piece worth 

not mean put forth too strong 
defense Duranty, but the fact that 
did report the famine. one story 
indicated (obliquely) that more than two 
million Soviet citizens year were per- 
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This Any Way 
Run Country? 


Politics America will never 
the same. 
The days when famous and 
privileged celebrities steered clear 
controversy are gone. Hoards 
actors and actresses are actively 
involved every major issue the 
day—from abortion the environment 
Central America. 
The Good, The Bad and The Famous 
the first book investigate 
politicking celebrities and their effects 
social change. Len Sherman 
interviewed dozens people from 
show business, politics and the media 
provide insight into this 
phenomenon, including Asner, 
Charlton Heston, Judd Nelson, 
Sam Donaldson and Bruce Babbitt. 
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Married Nobel Prize winner Sinclair Lewis, 
Dorothy Thompson was expelled from Germany 
personal orders and called “shrieking hurri- 


cane” H.L. Mencken. journalist her time was 

more controversial, more opinionated, more irreverent, 

ina more quoted. She was satirized Katharine Hepburn 
Woman the Year, and 1939, Time magazine 

cover story, she was Called the most influential 
Now Peter Kurth, the acclaimed author the 

bestse Anastasia: The Riddle Anna Anderson, 

draws Dorothy own letters and diaries 

Year’ provide the first full picture her spectacular career, 
her stormy marriage and her celebrity-filled and 

sexually ambiguous private life. compelling portrait 

whose life mirrored the turbulence her era, 

AMERICAN CASSANDRA restores Dorothy Thompson 


her rightful position the main stage 
American history. 


magnificent book about 
magnificent woman.” 


—Richard Rhodes, 
author the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
The Making the Atomic Bomb 


“An engaging portrait... 


the story extraordinary life led 
breakneck Weekly 


has done full justice 


the impassioned 

correspondent and 

the passionate woman.” 

—Mary McGrory, syndicated columnist, 

Washington Post 

“Stunning.” —New Woman 
“Exemplary Kurth’ stirring account, 
and drama, should least partially re: store 


the prominence that once was 
—Booklist 


MERICAN 


PETER KURTH 


bookstores now 
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ishing Stalin’s collectivization drive. 
private reports the British Embassy, 
said the number could high 
ten million. dinner party with the 
famous Anne O’Hare McCormick, The 
New York Times’s international news an- 
alyst, mentioned the severity the 
Ukraine situation, and she didn’t believe 
him. 

Duranty was his mid-fifties 1940 
when managing editor Edwin James, 
old antagonist, finally fired him. 
Without the backing his newspaper, 
Duranty quickly went into decline. 
was pathetic ending. Wearing the 
heavy tweeds appropriate Moscow 
Hollywood, appeared out-of-tune 


Throughout 
the murderous purges 
Duranty and the 
other correspondents 
were wining 
imported vintages 
and dining 
the best caviar 


character, legendary journalist trying 
overwhelmed debt. When asked 
The New York Times for $155-a-month 
pension, Arthur Hays 
sponded with personal check for 
$2,500. 

Taylor critical Duranty because 
was not first tell the story the 
famine and was not the most forceful 
the telling. She ignores the fact that the 
Times has history letting other pub- 
lications test troubled waters before 
orders allows its reporters 
jump in. Coverage the Bay Pigs 
invasion planning the 1960s and 
Watergate the 1970s are cases 
point. 

The problem that Taylor personalizes 
her book really institutional and 
therefore much more serious: what 
extent our great mass media organi- 
zations work support the establish- 
ment, wherever might the 
White House Central Committee 
headquarters? 
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SHORT TAKES 


TIME MARCHES 


Wednesday afternoon, executive vice-president John Martin’s assistant [p.r. chief] 
Bill Liss, took troubling call from one RJR Nabisco’s media buyers. The company 
was one Time magazine’s largest advertisers, and the buyer said had just heard 
from contact Time that the magazine planned cover story titled ‘‘Greed 
Wall featuring none other than [president and Ross Johnson 
the cover. was courtesy Time’s advertising department alert major advertiser 
negative piece that could pull its ads, chose. 

Liss called John Martin, who relayed the 
news [p.r. consultant] Linda Robinson. All 
three were worried: hard-hitting Time cover 
was all they needed with bids due less than 
week. had stopped, and Robinson and 
Martin agreed their only leverage was Johnson. 
Every major news organization in- 
terview with him, and far all had been de- 
clined. The two instructed Liss use the 
prospect exclusive Johnson interview 
bargaining chip with Time. Maybe, just maybe, 
they could keep Johnson off the 

Robinson and Martin’s direction, Liss 
called Time’s Atlanta bureau chief, Joe Kane, 
Wednesday night offering exclusive inter- 
view with Johnson the magazine would take 

him off its cover. Kane demurred, saying 
wasn’t his decision. Desperate, Liss offered make Johnson available Time would 
only put Johnson pictures. least Johnson wouldn’t stand out, 
they figured. Kane begged off, suggesting Liss call his bosses New York. 

Florida, Johnson wasn’t all sure wanted give his first interview. Looking 
for advice, Johnson called his pal Jack Meyers, the former Time publisher who had 
been the Castle Pines shindig that August. asked, you think this 
something that is, you know, 

Meyers found out that the story’s writer was veteran Time correspondent named 
Frederick Ungeheuer, and suggested Johnson ahead with the interview. 
guess don’t see any downside Meyers said. Johnson was already taking 
beating. How could worse? Johnson agreed. know Johnson said. 
give the straight 

Ungeheuer was flown Jupiter, Florida, for interview Friday morning. Martin 
and Linda Robinson coached Johnson length beforehand: flip remarks, stress 
shareholder value, expect tough questions the management agreement. 

The next morning Johnson met Ungeheuer the Jupiter Hilton, and the Time 
correspondent found RJR Nabisco’s president his usual, breezy self. Afterward Un- 
geheuer dashed off write his story the magazine was due newsstands the 
following Monday and Linda Robinson called ask Johnson how went. 

what they want take out 

Time magazine hit the newsstands Monday, and was even worse than Linda 
Robinson had feared. ‘‘A Game the cover blared over picture 
thoughtful Ross Johnson, hand chin. man could pocket $100 million from 
the largest corporate takeover read. the buyout craze gone too 


This man could 

pocket $100 million 

from the largest a 
corporate takeover 
history. Has 
the buyout craze RIR 
gone too far? Ross Johnson 
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then, she will have shed the- 


240 pounds she weighed with when 
she entered Peter Bent Brigham hospi- 
tal obesity program. third her left 
behind! 


The Boston Herald American 7/7/77 


Robber Holds 
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Buffalo Evening News 9/19/75 
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LETTERS 


January/February), want comment 
two points. One matter fact; the 
other, matter intent. 

comments are restricted those mat- 
ters which have primary knowledge. 
First, the statement that run for 
mayor St. simple telephone call 
places and persons would have 
shown that this statement not true. Second, 
the mere mention political activities 
forty years ago can have had only one pur- 
pose: what every liberal journalist the days 
the House Committee Un-American 
Activities denounced associa- 
i.e., smear/propaganda. 

for the rest the any person 
who not horrified the point repulsion 
and anger the system/state that designs, 
produces, and distributes explosive devices 
the shape toys for the sole purpose 
maiming children depraved, jaded, 
subservient that same system/state 
that his her judgment not relevant the 
real world, me. 


DON 
ALBERQUERQUE, N.M. 


Mary Williams Walsh, the author 
sion: replies: 1949, case 
titled State Missouri the relation Don 
Lohbeck Board Election Commission- 
ers the City St. Louis, Missouri was 
filed with the Missouri state supreme court. 
it, Don Lohbeck who had been denied 
slot the ballot for upcoming mayoral 
election petitions the court require the 
election commissioners put him the bal- 
lot. The court documents are matter 
public record, and St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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article describes Lohbeck’s Christian Na- 
tionalist Party and anti-Ne- 

think this piece history im- 
material. Don Lohbeck’s son Kurt, 
point man Afghanistan, had unique 
world view which believe helped shape his 
approach covering the war. wanted 
suggest where that world view came from. 

for the ‘‘toy every journalist 
travel Afghanistan over the past ten 
years has hoped find one; serious jour- 
nalist ever could. What journalists did find 
was random incidents booby-trapping 
both sides, and the widespread use the 
Soviet army ‘‘butterfly small, 
winged explosives that can dropped the 
hundred from aircraft. The double-wing con- 
figuration helps the explosive drift gently 
the ground without exploding impact; 
explodes when someone steps it. The con- 
figuration also makes the mine look ever 
vaguely like butterfly, perhaps even 
toy. Most journalists and medical-relief 
workers concluded long ago that was sight- 
ings these that gave rise 
the rumors exploding toys. 


PHONY PHOTOS 


take issue with your use photo- 
graphic illustration represent your story 
local news displayed the cover the May/ 
June issue. The photo shows two supposed 
anchors, who, reality, are CJR staff mem- 
ber and student Columbia’s Graduate 
School Journalism. 

using created image, instead one 
taken from life, CJR undercuts its own cred- 


ibility. LESLIE GOLDMAN 
NEW YORK, 


FUNDING 
AND FINDINGS 


read with interest Howard Kurtz’s ar- 
ticle about Elizabeth Whelan and the Amer- 
icn Council Science and Health 
Whelan’s Media March/ 
April). 

Such groups indeed present problem 
for journalists, especially for science report- 
ers. The presentation complex information 
itself hard enough. When reporter 
must include the complexities posed mul- 
tiple funding sources, often not readily dis- 
cernible, story can become dense 
defy readers’ patience. 

However, the example Dr. Whelan 
makes clear that have choice. Med- 
ical information, unlike many other areas 
covered the press, has the power hurt 
well heal. Thus, this field, where 
experts find easy cloak their inadequa- 
cies jargon and jaw over the relative haz- 


ards and benefits compounds for years, 
especially important disclose any affil- 
iation that may influence group’s perspec- 
tive. 

Here how dealt with the ACSH sit- 
uation piece that ran June 29, 1989: 
which received more that $710,000 
1987 from various chemical manufactur- 
ers, food processors, and multinational cor- 

After the story was published, Dr. Whelan 
complained letter: the fact that 
our group receives money from industry ne- 
gate our Not necessarily, but 
readers should able decide for them- 


selves. JOHN 
REPORTER, MEDICAL TRIBUNE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CUBA OPENS 


Katherine Ellison’s ‘‘Noise and Silence 
Cuba’’ May/June) was accurate 
the time was written. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the situation had changed dramatically 
between mid-March, when the story was 
written, and May, when was delivered 
your subscribers. update your readers: 
Mimi Whitefield, the Herald’s Cuban affairs 
writer, has been Cuba three separate 
occasions since late March, for total 
about three weeks reporting time. 
spondents for The Washington Post, the Los 
Angeles Times, and the also made visits 
the island during that same period. 
MARK SEIBEL 


FOREIGN EDITOR, THE HERALD 
MIAMI, FLA. 


P.S. IRAN-CONTRA 


Since article about the press cover- 
age the Iran-contra affair appeared 
May/June) I’ve received number notes 
and calls suggesting that list journalists 
whose Iran-contra work was worthy men- 
tion was incomplete. While I’ve had op- 
portunity review each claim, I’m willing 
concede that many other examples good 
work exist, particularly the alternative 
press which likely escape journal- 
ism’s electronic and institutional attention. 
case point the work Murray Waas 
and Joe Conason for The Village Voice. 
encourage writers, editors, and readers 
send examples superior cov- 
erage 2620 Quebec Street NW, 
Washington, D.C., 20008. 


SCOTT ARMSTRONG 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the Septem- 
ber/October issue, letters should received 
July 19. Letters are subject editing for 
clarity and space. 


JULY/AUGUST 1990 
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Carl’s Jr. story this spot 
right here don says 


The Phoenix Gazette 4/13/90 


Hafen isan enthusiastic reader and claims 
“Lameis Rob” Victor Hugoas her favor- 
ite book. (Rexburg, 4/22/90 


Run-away boy 
found walking 


The Reporter (Fond du Lac, Wis.) 3/19/85 


Dog collars drug suspects 
Carol Hendrix York produces about 960 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 5/11/90 
eggs per year, more than three times that 

the average chicken. 


York (Pa.) Daily Record 4/13/90 


Program gears enhance compentence 


The Retainer (Philadelphia Bar Association) 3/21/90 


Black rhinos benefit artists 
with dance the art museum Not running 


The Aspen (Colo.) Times 4/12/90 ae Pe 


Topless jewish asked 


club owner U.S. agency 


States News Service 
donated WASHINGTON The National 


Marine Fisheries Service, alarmed 
official the dwindling population jew- 
The Commercial Appeal (Memphis, Tenn.) 5/10/90 fish in the Gulf of Mexico, has pro- 
posed ban fishing for the 

friendly undersea giant. 


Permanent ban 


AP 
The Miami Herald 4/11/90 


Police arrest disabled protest 


Peninsula Times Tribune (Palo Alto, Calif.) 3/16/90 


Telegram & Gazette (Worcester, Mass.) 4/4/90 


CJR will pay $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only 
original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication. 
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